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persons of that race. 


You won't change a bigoted person by arguing 
with him. You've got to remove his fears of the race 
he hates. He'll lose his fears when he gets to know 
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The Best Articles 


woman, 


“We don’t always get justice,” says Georgia 
“but we can get public opinion 


The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


so stirred up that the same thing can’t 


| the South, people hear 
about the floggings and the 
burning crosses, the intimida- 

tion at the polls, and the candidates 
who get elected by calling their op- 
ponents ‘nigger lovers.’ But they 
rately hear about the sort of thing 

¢ that happened last spring in Claxton, 
Georgia. Claxton is a rural county 
\seat of 2,000, without any of the 
Southern liberal elements of big cities 
like Atlanta. But it had had its fill 
of Ku Klux Klan outrages: a preg- 
nant woman flogged, an old preacher 
beaten up because he was accused— 
as it happens falsely—of teaching 
civil rights to his people. And so, 
early last year Claxton, by unanimous 
vote of its city council, slapped on 
an ordinance prohibiting the wearing 
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ever happen in that community again” 


MRS. TILLY’S CRUSADE 


BY HELENA HUNTINGTON SMITH 
Reprinted from Collier's 


of masks within the city limits. The 
Klan hasn't been back since. 

Fewer than 40 of Georgia's 600 
municipalities have passed such an 
anti-mask law. Yet there are those 


who detect, in Claxton’s move to 
clean its own house, a bright new 
wave of the future. 

For the good people of Claxton 
were not acting alone, but as part of 
a network with strands all over the 
South, a network ot decent citizens 
opposed, to violence and discrimina- 
tion in their own communities. Many 
are church members, who believe in 
what they call “Christian race rela- 
tions.” Their headquarters is Atlan- 
ta, and their leader is a tiny and com- 
pletely feminine woman who is as 
Southern as magnolia blossoms, yet, 
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at the same time, a lionhearted cham- 
pion of human rights. 

The mere existence of Mrs. Milton 
E. Tilly makes Northerners rub their 
eyes. Born in Hampton, Georgia, 
raised on a plantation, sweet-voiced 
and with a fondness for roses in her 
hats, she is the perfect prototype of 
the Southern lady. But she has served 
on President Truman's civil rights 
commission—the only Southern 
woman on it—and has been paid the 
high compliment of receiving a Klan 
threat to blow up her house. 

Mild-mannered Dorothy Tilly has 
been called “the most influential 
woman in the South.” So great is 
her repute that some years ago, dur- 
ing the high-riding regime of the 
late Governor Eugene Talmadge, she 
obtained within a few brief weeks’ 
time, 28,000 signatures of Georgia 
women on a petition for a Negro 
training school, and then proceeded 
to stampede the appropriation for the 
school past a Talmadge veto. 

Her answer to the invariable query 
by non-Southerners, ‘What's hap- 
pening in Dixie?” is: ‘Nothing that 
wasn’t happening in my girlhood,” 
and she is in her 60's. “There have 
always been Southerners who put hu- 
manity above color.” 

If a Negro is held without charges 
in a county jail; if his lawyers are 
threatened with violence; if somebody 
has been killed or beaten and the law 
does nothing; if a DP family is kept 
in near peonage on a lonely farm, 
word somehow gets to Mrs. Tilly in 
Atlanta. 

Sometimes it is brought. by a rela- 
tive of the victim, who turns up at the 
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office of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, 63 Auburn Avenue, Atlanta, 
where she has her headquarters; often 
the messenger is waiting when Mrs. 
Tilly, an early bird, arrives before 
cight in the morning. Or somebody 
drives across a county line or two— 
it is dangerous to use the phone near 
home on such an errand—and tele- 
phones her long-distance in the mid- 
dle of the night. ‘‘Please come and 
help us,” is the plea. 

Mrs. Tilly has had these calls from 
all over the South. She always knows 
someone in the vicinity who will act, 
and usually she goes to the scene her- 
self. Keeping in the background, 
carefully never to appear an an out- 
sider interfering in local affairs, she 
takes a group of local women with 
her. They're willing and glad to 
help; in their own words, they ‘don't 
know how to do” until someone 
shows them. Together with Mrs. 
Tilly, they call on the sheriff, the 
county judge and other influential 
local folk, pleading the cause of 
justice. Sometimes they succeed in 
getting the innocent out of jail and 
evildoers punished; sometimes they 
fail. Often they run into a political 
situation too tough to crack. But 
that doesn’t stop them. 

“We may not always get justice,” 
Mrs. Tilly says, a shade defiantly, 
“but we can get public opinion so 
stirred up that the same thing can't 
ever happen in that community 
again.” 

During the first campaign of Her- 
man Talmadge for governor, an As- 
sociated Press correspondent tele- 
phoned from the south Georgia tur- 
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pentine country to tell her that a Ne- 
gto schoolhouse had been burned. 
The story was pathetic. White people 
had moved away, so the plantation 
owner had turned over-an empty 
school building to the Negroes. Out 
of their small earnings they had 
raised $100, and fixed up one of the 
two rooms as a community center. On 
the night of the gala opening a white 
man told them: “You will never hold 
another meeting in that school- 
house.” Next day it was a heap of 
ashes, and the odor of gasoline still 
lingered. 

When Mrs. Tilly and two church- 
women from the neighborhood got 
there, even the local minister was un- 
aware of the tragedy, and the sheriff 
explained: ‘I ain’t never done nothin’ 
because nobody asked me to.” By 
the time the flying squad of three 
determined ladies got through, peo- 
ple were saying, “It’s a shame!’’ and 
they raised money for a library “to 
build back race relations.” 

How does Mrs. Tilly do it? Sim- 
ple, she says; merely set the facts be- 
fore a few good people in the com- 
munity, and they will stir up the con- 
sciences of the rest. 

“There is not a spot in the South,” 
she adds, ‘‘without its good, liberal- 
minded people who are terribly hurt 
when disaster and disgrace fall on 
the community through broken hu- 
man relationships. They are eager 
to do something that will say to the 
Negroes and to the outside world: 
‘We have had no part in this.’ ” 

Her faith in goodness is awe-in- 
spiting. But she backs it up with 
shrewd political know-how, and with 
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a colossal card-index file, covering 
the whole South, of what she calls 
“key people,” principally ministers 
and leaders of churchwomen’s socie- 
ties. Most of us believe in virtue; but 
Mrs. Tilly has its address-and tele- 
phone number. 

For instance, when word reached 
Atlanta last year that a member of 
the South Carolina Assembly had in- 
vited Grand Dragon Sam Green of 
the Georgia Klan to speak to that 
legislative body, Alexander Miller, 
Southern regional director of the 
Anti-Defamation League, phoned 
Mrs. Tilly. Promptly she got out her 
South Carolina file, and within a 
week, 1,000 letters signed Dorothy 
Tilly poured out to “key people’’ in 
South Carolina church societies and 
civic groups. The Klan-minded As- 
semblyman was so snowed under 
with protests that he made an indig- 
nant speech denouncing this foreign 
woman from Georgia for poking 
into South Carolina’s affairs. 

That was last year. This year 
South Carolina passed an anti-Klan 
law. 

The bewildered Northerner, with 
certain Southern stereotypes em- 
bedded firmly in his mind, wonders 
why Mrs. Tilly isn’t lynched, or at 
least ostracized. She goes down the 
line for even the most embittered 
aspects .of the civil rights program, 
including FEPC, and she makes it 
plain that she thinks segregation 
nonsense. 

The South’s most cherished doc- 
trine, “Just leave us alone to work 
out our own problem,” leaves her 
cold. When something bad happens 
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—like two little girls being impris- 
oned in a county jail to force their 
father to talk—she is on a plane and 
off to Washington, entreating her 
good friends the Attorney General 
or J. Edgar Hoover to put the re- 
sources of the FBI to work in Geor- 
gia. When people mutter about 
“Yankee interference,’ she retorts: 
“What happens to any person in this 
country is the business of the whole 
country.” 

Yet for all her bold trampling on 
tenderest Southern corns, she does it, 
somehow, as a member of the family. 
And instead of disowning her, the 
family showers her with honors. 

In one month last spring, the Pi 
Sigma Alpha fraternity at Emory 
University, in Atlanta, made her an 
honorary member, and the North 
Georgia conference of her own Meth- 
odist Woman's Society gave her its 
highest award, “because you have 
stretched our minds and hearts to 
recognize our kinship with all men 
everywhere.” 

When a group of Southern wom- 
en's organization named her Woman 
of Achievement in Social Welfare 
two years ago, the Atlanta Women’s 
Chamber of Commerce and the At- 
lanta Constitution backed it up hand- 
somely with a chest of silver. 

Not long ago I went with her to 
a meeting of the Georgia Interracial 
Committee in Macon. After it was 
over, an attractive young Negro cou- 
ple drove us in their car to the bus 
terminal. My betrayal of surprise, 
after they left us, drew a gleam of 
amusement from Mrs. Tilly. Her 
whole family has long been the sort 
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which always puts humanity first. 

This definitely applies to Mr. Tilly, 
a tall, pleasant, easygoing gentleman 
who carries a pocketful of clippings 
about his wife's activities, and pro- 
duces them, beaming, at the slightest 
excuse. He has backed her up in 
everything she has done. 

When, in 1945, the White House 
called up to ask her to serve on the 
President's civil rights commission, 
Mr. Tilly stood beside his wife as she 
was gasping, “Who? Me?” into the 
telephone, urging her, ‘‘Say yes! You 
can do it!" They have one son and 
a 19-year-old grandson, also her 
stanch supporters. A devoted sister, 
who is a librarian for the blind, lives 
with them and takes over the house 
when Mrs. Tilly is on her frequent 
travels; she spoke in 30 of the 48 
states last year. 

Her father was a Methodist min- 
ister. “Throughout my youth,” she 
recalls, “I saw and heard the trou- 
bles of the community, both Negro 
and white, pour over the doorstep of 
the parsonage.’ She learned there 
that, regardless of color, people were 
people first. Her mother and grand- 
mother, women of independent mind, 
helped with the lesson. 

After Dorothy graduated from 
Wesleyan College for Women, in 
Macon, her first work was among 
white children, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Methodist church. It was 
Mr. Tilly who set her on her present 
path, 

“During the depression,” she says, 
“he would drive me around Atlanta 
and show me things I couldn't bear 
to look at, like little Negro children 
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eating out of garbage cans behind a 
downtown hotel. I said, ‘I don't 
want to see it because it hurts me and 
I] can't do anything about it.’ He 
said, ‘If it hurts you enough you will 
tell other people and they will do 
something.’ 

She did and they are. But it took 
a long time. 

For 20 years and more she has 
been traveling over the South as in- 
vestigator for her various organiza- 
tions, on the track of horror and in- 
justice. 

She was on the scene the second 
day after the quadruple lynching in 
Monroe, Georgia, in 1946. Driving 
from gas station to gas station and 
buying a gallon at a time, stopping 
for a soda here and a Coke there, she 
got the full story from stunned, hor- 
tified people—who a few days later 
had clammed up and would talk to 
nobody. A local woman told her 
how she had been on her way home 
from a church meeting a few nights 
before the thing happened, how she 
had passed some cars gathered on a 
lonely road, and how her heart had 


my frozen, because she had heard ru:nors, 

nd, and she felt that she was seeing a 
rehearsal of a lynching. 

om “What did you do?” Mrs. Tilly 

in 

ong “Nothing,” she replied. “J didn’t 

sor know what to do.” 

was Soon afterward Mrs. Tilly was in 

sent Columbia, Tennessee, in the wake of 
the race riot which wreckea the Ne- 

ays, ff sf community and cost the lives of 

anta | ‘women killed in jail. A white min- 

beat ister told her sadly: “Our Negro 

dren Maid called me that night and asked 
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me to do something to stop the mad- 
ness of the mob. But I didn't know 


what to do. So I went to bed.” 

With those words echoing in her 
ears, Dorothy Tilly prepared a leaf- 
let which has since gone out through 
the Southern Regional Council, fore- 
arming members with a few simple 
rules in the event of a calamity: Call 
the sheriff and tell him you expect 
him to do his duty. Call and tell 
the state patrol the same. Call the 
local editor, the state-wide papers, 
the ministers, the civic leaders and 
the headquarters of the network— 
the Southern Regional Council in 
Atlanta. 

The major part of her interracial 
work today is done as field repre- 
sentative of that organization. Be- 
yond that, it is almost impossible to 
keep track of her connections. A 
colleague explains: “Mrs. Tilly goes 
and does what has to be done, and 
finds out later whom she did it for.” 
She herself has a feminine vagueness 
about the jawbreaking names of the 
countless boards, committees, coun- 
cils, conferences and associations to 
which she belongs. 

But she has functioned, in a policy- 
making capacity, on the Georgia 
Interracial Committee, the Urban 
League of Atlanta, the Georgia Coun- 
cil of Church Women, the Georgia 
Conference of Social Work and a 
few dozen other organizations, and 
above all as a Methodist woman. 
From 1940 to 1948 she was secre- 
tary of Christian Social Relations of 
the Woman's Society of Christian 
Service of the Methodist Church, 
southeastern jurisdiction. They paid 
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her travel expenses, but no salary. 
She has been some kind of officer of 
2 Methodist organization ever since 
she became president of a juvenile 
missionary society at the age of 12. 

She is a national figure in all kinds 
of labor, social welfare, child wel- 
fare and rural welfare circles. In 
1944 she went to Washington as a 
lobbyist to save the Farm Security 
Administration. Congress was going 
to let FSA die for lack of appropria- 
tions, so the Farmers Union, Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, AFL and CIO sent 
her off to the national capital to 
plead for its continuance. An ardent 
dry, Mrs. Tilly is probably the only 
successful lobbyist in recent history 
to entertain congressmen without a 
drop of liquor. 

And then there was the affair of 
the 28,000 names. Georgia never 
had a training school for delinquent 
Negro girls until the middle 30's, 
when the Negro women themselves, 
through their state-wide Women’s 
Club organization, raised the money 
for one. That is, they bought a plot 
of land, and with WPA help built a 
building on it. Then they presented 
it to the state. But the legislature 
failed to pass an appropriation to 
open it. 

“We were angry,” Mrs. Tilly says 
quietly. ‘Next year we got the ap- 
propriation through and Eugene Tal- 
madge vetoed the bill. Then we were 
angry sure enough.” 

She appealed to her old allies, the 
women’s church organizations, and 
they came through. The signatures 
of 28,000 Georgia women, pleading 


for the Negro training school, were 
rounded up in time for the next open- 
ing of the legislature. The lawmak. 
ers fell over each other climbing on 
the band wagon. 

“You should have seen the open- 
ing of that school,” Mrs. Tilly 
smiles. “On the platform were Ne. 
gro and white sponsors and speakers 
—no thought of segregation—and 
the pastor said: ‘I dedicate that which 
has already been consecrated by the 
tears of the women of both races in 
Georgia.’ 

Behind all this les a_ historical 
fact: that the conscience of the South 
is its women. In church or out of it, 
as many a preacher will tell you, 
when it comes to courage to do the 
right thing, the women are far ahead 
of the men. 

One of the first big steps toward 
interracial decency in the South was 
the formation, two decades ago, of 
the Association of Southern Women 
for the Prevention of Lynching. 

Today—whether it is because men 
are made timid by their business and 
political connections—observers agre¢ 
that in every county and little town, 
a handful of women and a preacher 
or two are first to point out right and 
wrong, boldly. 

In 1947, Mrs. Tilly sat in the 
courtroom in Greenville, South Cato- 
lina, during the trial of 31 taxi driv- 
ers for the lynch murder of a Negro 
named Willie Earle. It left a special 
kind of mark upon her to see the 
defendants and the jury making 4 
brazen mockery of the trial, openly 
talking and cracking jokes back and 
forth. She thought: People don't 
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know about this. If they did they 
would stop it. If the good people 
were here, just their presence would 
stop it. 

So last year she and several other 
women launched an _ organization 
which they call the Fellowship of the 
Concerned, “because it was built on 
our concern over what had happened 
in Greenville and several places in 
Georgia.” The idea was so simple it 
was genius—that if the good people 
would merely sit as observers in their 
courts, much evil would be avoided. 
This remarkable organization has no 
officers, no constitution and no dues, 
only a pledge which those ‘‘con- 
cerned” sign and send in to the 
Southern Regional Council: “I will 
sit in the courts, and I will . . . learn 
how justice operates in my commu- 
nity. I will work with others in times 


of tension to see that the rights of 
all are protected.” 

Mrs. Tilly's aim is to recruit a 
membership covering every county 


seat in the South. “There's so much 
goodness everywhere,” she says, 
“there's not a spot we can't reach.” 

The strange part of it is that she 
may be right. Within the first few 
months after the launching -of the 
fellowship, women were signing up 
in all 12 Southern states. By now 
the whole northern half of Georgia is 
covered and most of the southern 
half. Twenty-five names came in 
from one cross-roads village of 500 
during the first rush. ; 

“We expect that in three years we 
can change the pattern of justice in 
South,” Mrs. Tilly serenely pre- 
icts. 
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Besides sitting in the courts, these 
women watch the polls to see that 
Negroes are allowed to vote; they 
work for a fair break for Negroes in 
housing and education. In Louisville 
a number of them got the idea of 
taking turns watching at the city hos- 
pital on Saturday nights—always a 
hot time, what with brawls and ar- 
rests for drunkenness—to gain an 
insight into community problems. 
The first problem they noticed was 
that no Negro doctor was admitted 
to practice at the hospital. The hos- 
pital board will have an uncomfort- 
able time until this is remedied. 

Half of the counties in Kentucky 
are now organized into the unique 
network of the “concerned,” 14 coun- 
ties in South Carolina, seven in Ten- 
nessee, eight in North Carolina. 
Some time ago the enrollment passed 
the 3,000 mark, but when I asked 
Mrs. Tilly for the current member- 
ship she allowed she didn’t know— 
she hadn't had time to count them 
lately ! 

Preposterous as it sounds, this all- 
woman network, a part of the South- 


_ ern Regional Council program, is car- 


ried on singlehanded by Mrs. Tilly. 
The council, itself as poor as a church 
mouse, can pay little more than the 
cost of mimeographing and postage. 
What may be the most important 
single effort now being carried on 
in the field of race relations rests on 
one small, expendable woman who 
hasn't even a secretary. 

She has had some rough expe- 
riences in the course of her work, 
“though I have never,” she insists, 
“been in any real danger.’ While 
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Congress was discussing the FEPC 
a year or two ago, Atlanta papers 
carried an interview giving her views. 
“That night the phone never stopped 
ringing till we took the receiver off 
the hook. There were threats and 
snarls.” 

A bombing threat by the Klan 
came soon after publication of the 
report of the President’s civil rights 
commission, which she signed. Mrs. 
Tilly was in Washington when Mr. 
Tilly received a phone call from a 
strange woman who was obviously 
in tears. “I want to warn Mrs. Tilly 
that the Klan is going to blow up her 
home,” she quavered. 

Meanwhile news of the threat had 
reached the mayor, who called up to 
offer police protection, and the De- 
partment of Justice, which posted 
FBI men around the place. Nothing 
came of it except a lost night’s sleep 
for Mr. Tilly. “He didn’t know 
whether the cars cruising the alley 
all night in back of our house were 
the police protecting us or the Klan 
coming to get us,” his wife recalls. 

She had another run-in with the 
Klan during Georgia’s legislative 
hearings on a state-wide anti-mask 
bill, winter before last. The galleries 
were packed with Klan supporters, 
“rather pitiful-looking people,” Mrs. 
Tilly describes them. Caught in the 
throng as they were leaving, she had 
heels ground into her instep, then 
was tripped up and thrown. She still 
has a lump on her wrist where it was 
stepped on. 

Despite all evidence to the con- 
trary, she holds fast to her Christian 
belief in the ultimate goodness of 
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man—even the Klansman.  Pitying 
the attacker along with the victim, 
she is convinced that the roots of 
hate lie in ignorance and poverty. 

There are silent members of her 
network—people whose value to the 
movement lies in their keeping their 
eyes and ears open and their mouths 
shut. And Mrs. Tilly has had some 
curious experiences with the con- 
science-tortured wives of Klansmen, 
But of this she will say very little. 

Behind the movement captained 
by Mrs. Tilly there stands a powerful 
element—the churches. And behind 
the churches is a ground swell—a 
stirring in the minds of the people. 

In hundreds of big and little com- 
munities all over the South, Negro 
ministers are being invited to share 
white pulpits on ‘Brotherhood Sun- 
day.’’ Bible classes are worriedly dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of segte- 
gation in the light of Christian teach- 
ing. When Dr. Ralph Bunche spoke 
in Atlanta last spring, Atlantans 
flocked to hear him, and there was a 
great deal of soul searching after- 
ward. As one woman leader said, 
“They've come a long way.” 

At the meeting of the North Geor- 
gia Conference of the Methodist 
Woman's Society last spring, the key- 
note address was made by one of Mrs. 
Tilly's ablest co-workers, Mrs. A. A. 
Hardy, of Thomaston. Her theme 
was: ‘Can the kingdom of God come 
in Georgia—when we have intimi- 
dation at the polls and a_ political 
campaign based on race hate?” 

And speaking of waves of the fu- 
ture, an inconspicuous notice of a 
few lines appeared a short time ago 
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in a Southern Baptist weekly, saying 
simply: If you want to know how to 
fight intolerance in your community, 
write for a booklet issued by the 
Anti-Defamation League.’ (It is 
Jewish.) Five thousand post-card 
replies were received from hamlets 
and crossroads all over the South. 
Gradually it is becoming fashion- 
able to ‘‘do the right thing.’ More 
Southern communities are building 
good schools for Negroes and rais- 
ing teachers’ pay. After the Negro 
school burned down at Conyers, 
Georgia, this town of 2,300 floated 
a $50,000 bond issue for a modern 
consolidated school, and the vote was 
reported as “almost unanimous.” 
“You never saw such enthusiasm,” 
said the woman who had led the 
drive. “They established play- 
ground, too, and named it the Good 
Will Playground. They seemed to 


see that it was the only thing to do.” 

Later I had a talk with another 
woman member of Mrs. Tilly’s as- 
tonishing network. She too came 
from a small town, one of those 
which are starting to “do the right 
thing,” although it had had its inci- 
dents in the past—its floggings and 
cross-burnings. 

After telling me enthusiastically 
about the various steps her fellow 
townsmen had taken to improve race 
relations, this woman said something 
that seemed to surprise her almost as 
much as it did me. She looked al- 
most scared, as though she could not 
control or believe the words she 
heard issuing from her own lips. 

“T tell you, change is coming in 
Georgia,” she declared confidently. 
“Civil rights are coming. And you 
can't stop it!” 


Copyright, Collier's (December 30, 1950) 


AProphet Without Too Much Honor 


EZZARD CHARLES, explaining the boos directed at him in De- 


troit, said: “What can you expect? 


home town and I beat him.” 


I'm fighting in Joe Louis’ 


When Louis heard about it, he casually observed: ‘They booed 


him in Cincinnati, too, and I ain't never lived there. 


home town.” 
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That's his 


Arch Ward, Chicago Tribune 
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A writer who moved to Vermont so his children 
would encounter a minimum of prejudice, 
tells how he met their first problem 


HOW I TOLD MY CHILD 
ABOUT RACE 


BY WILL THOMAS 


OTHER,” Anne asked, “‘are 

Carmella and Cynthia—Ne- 
groes?” 

My wife, Helen, and I exchanged 

swift glances of dismay; and we knew 

the time had come to go into the 


matter of race with her and her two 
brothers. We hadn't planned to do 
that quite so soon, for at the time— 
mid-summer of 1949—Anne was 
barely seven-and-one-half, Will, Jr., 


five, and Bradley four-and-one-half. 


But what really disturbed us was 
the implication in Anne’s question 
that she did not identify herself, or 
us, as Negroes. And of all the pos- 
sibilities which we had feared might 
make necessary a full explanation 
about race, we had least expected 
anything like /his! 

Nor could we understand it, even 
though we lived in a community of 

WILL THOMAS, author of God Is For 
White Folks, lives with his family on a 
farm near Westford, Vermont. Besides 
writing fiction for a number of magazines, 
Thomas conducts a radio program and is 
working on his second book. 
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which we were the sole Negro fam- 
ily, many of our visitors and guests 
were of our race, including Nick, a 
iarge, dark brown young man whom 
our kids fairly adored. 

When our daughter fired her most 
unexpected question that day, we had 
just returned from the village where 
at the home of our local physician, 
a woman, we had visited her two 
small guests, a bright-eyed pair of 
Harlem children who were spending 
two weeks there through the famed 
Vermont plan, through which scores 
of Negro children are entertained in 
Vermont homes annually. Their 
names were Cynthia and Carmella. 
They were quite dark, and away from 
the knowing care of their mothers, 
their hair was a bit on the unruly side. 

Helen and I thought they were as 
cute as buttons and had been im- 
pressed by their beautiful manners. 
But our kids didn’t warm up to them 
at all. 

We attached no especial signifi 
cance to that, at the time, for that 
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sort of shyness was not unusual. But 
when Anne later wanted to know if 
they were Negroes—well, that was 
a shock, because we had not made 
the sacrifices necessary to establishing 
ourselves in Vermont for the pur- 
pose of alienating our children from 
their race, or of creating in them any 
attitudes toward it which were in 
any way similar to those we so 
loathed on the part of whites. 

Indeed, when we decided in 1946 
to leave Los Angeles and settle in 
Vermont, our main idea was to give 
our children a chance to escape, at 
least during the all-important forma- 
tive years, the knowledge that they 
were of a race regarded as inferior. 

My wife and I believed that if 
they could somehow be spared that 
mind-warping awareness for the first 
four or five years after they reached 
school age, they would be much bet- 
ter armored against its impact as they 
grew older. 

Actually, Vermont was a compro- 
mise, for our original plan was to 
emigrate to another country where 
race and color were not the inevi- 
table determinants of status and op- 
portunity. 

At that time Anne was- nearing 
school age and we figured that if 
we did not want her to start learn- 
ing the cruel realities of race and 
prejudice along with her ABC's, 
we had to make our move without 
further delay. 

At the last moment, however, we 
decided that just possibly we might 
find what we sought in the one 
American state whose reputation for 
racial tolerance was unblemished— 
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Vermont. And so, although not 
without considerable doubt that even 
the famed Green Mountain would 
prove as liberal as its great tradi- 
tions promised, in the autumn of 
1946, we became Vermonters. 

We were relieved that Anne was 
tco young to start school that first 
year. And even though the passing 
months indicated that we were being 
accepted in our small, rural com- 
munity without qualifications of race, 
we could not help looking forward 
with misgivings to when our daugh- 
ter would enter school. 

I suppose that feeling is natural to 
all parents as the time comes for their 
first-born to leave them for a teacher 
and school, but ours was a double 
worry, for even though we had en- 
countered no prejudice, there was no 
way we could be sure that Anne 
would fare as well on her level. 

In the last few weeks before 
school opened in the fall of 1947, 
my wife fretted constantly, and al- 
though I tried to reassure her that 
all would be fine with our child, I 
was far from being sure of it myself. 
And without mentioning it, I checked 
on the status of our visas, and other 
matters of that kind so that if any- 
thing serious did develop, we could, 
as we had agreed, resume our orig- 
inal plan to emigrate to Mexico, 
Brazil, or Haiti. 

Everything was fine with Anne 
her first day in school. But the sec- 
ond, she came home to tearfully re- 
late that the other children would 
not play with her—and our hearts 
sank, 

We comforted her and assured her 
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that in a few days everything would 
work out all right, but we were sick 
at heart, for we could not help fear- 
ing that Anne’s schoolmates had 
spurned her because of her race. And 
that meant, of course, that regard- 
less of how well we had been treated 
as adults, Vermont was not the place 
for us. 

My wife was so upset she spoiled 
the whole batch of tomatoes she was 
canning, and while I tried not to 
show it, I felt just as badly as she. 

The next day’s news was no better. 
The kids still wouldn’t play with 
Anne, and she was very unhappy 
about it. We asked if anyone had 
called her names or anything like 
that and she said no, they just would 
not play with her, or even talk to her. 

To us that sounded like a grade- 
school version of the silent treatment 
and our hearts ached anew. 

That evening after we'd put Anne 
and her brothers to bed, little Will 
came padding downstairs, his face 
twisted in a worried scowl. 

“How come those other kids won't 
play with Anne?” he demanded. 

“Oh, probably because they don’t 
know her very well yet,’ I told him, 
although that certainly was not what 
I believed. 

Will mulled that over and his face 
began to clear. “Yeah, I guess so,” 
he said. ‘On account of they won't 
play with a girl named Janet, either. 
She’s new, too.” 

When he'd gone back to bed, 
Helen said hopefully, ‘Do you sup- 
pose that’s really the trouble—that 
Anne is new?” 

“T don’t know,” I told her, “but 
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I'd be happy if it is.” 

It was. And how happy we were! 

But on the last day of Anne’s first 
week of school, we thought maybe 
we'd rejoiced too quickly. We'd 
just sold our house in the village 
proper and had bought our present 
place, which is in another school 
district to which the village school 
bus does not run. So I'd been driving 
Anne back and forth from school 
and would do so until we moved into 
our new home, after which the school 
bus of our district would take over, 

That Friday Helen decided to 
come along and meet Anne's teacher. 
Later, at home, the shock came. 

“Mother,” Anne asked, ‘why is 
your face brown?” 

“What?” Helen exclaimed—or 
rather gasped. 

Anne repeated her question. Helen 
looked completely flabbergasted. 

“Why do you ask that?” I in. 
quired, leaping into the breach. 

“Oh,” Anne said carelessly, “some 
of the kids just asked me.” 

Helen began to breathe again. 
Then she casually explained that 
some people were of one color, 
others, of another, and I threw in 
my nickel’s worth with the business 
about the same being true of flowers, 
animals, even clothes. And there the 
matter ended—for then. 

However, it posed the question 
we did not want to answer yet a 
while: How to tell our children about 
race. We decided that they were all 
too young yet to grasp any explana- 
tion we might make—that we would 
let things go as they were for a 
while. 
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| Perhaps I'd better explain that 
| while Helen is definitely and beau- 
> tifully brown, I am somewhat fairer 
—a kind of deep tan, and Anne's 
schoolmates had paid me no atten- 
tion, but had been attracted by Hel- 
- en's brown skin. Nor had they paid 
- Anne much attention in the matter 
_ of differences between them, for her 
color was a very pale tan, and that 
' coupled with her grey-green eyes and 
blonde hair did not set her apart on 
score. 

_ That fall and winter passed with- 
out further incident and by late 
_ spring Helen and I had begun to feel 
_ that nothing would. Just about then, 
_ Anne came home in tears again. Nor- 
_ man, a classmate, had called her a 
“bad name.” 

“What bad name?” 


“He called me a nigger,’ Anne 


wailed. “A big, ole black nigger.” 
Obviously she didn’t know what 
“nigger” meant. She had been made 


aware of its “bad” nature because 
-anumber of her schoolmates had 
_ fussed at Norman about it and a little 
_ boy who called Anne his girl friend 
_ had punched Norman in the eye 
about it, although, as we learned 
later, neither he nor Norman knew 
_ what the word meant, either. 

My instant impulse was to hop in 
my car and tear down to Norman's 
house, because I was sure the child 
must have learned the epithet at 
home. And my hope was that Nor- 
man's father might sufficiently resent 
what I had to say to cause us to 
“lock horns.” 

Fortunately I cooled off enough to 
bandon the idea, because I knew 
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George Pic bow 


Will Thomas, His Children And 
Their Friends 


quite well that fighting with Nor- 
man’s father wouldn’t solve anything, 
but I still burned to do so, probably 
because there was nothing else at 
which I could strike back. 

The next day I was glad, for there 
came a touching note from Norman's 
mother in which she expressed her 
sorrow ,that “my boy had to do a 
thing like that,’’ and said that she 
had not only punished him herself, 
but that his father had also ‘‘lam- 
basted’” him. We ended up by feel- 
ing sorry for Norman. 

As to Cynthia and Carmella, the 
two little Harlem girls, Helen told 
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Anne in a matter-of-fact way, that 
yes, they were Negroes, just as were 
we. Then to get time to figure out 
how to better handle the situation, 
she shooed all the kids to the play- 
room. We had just begun to hash 
it over when Helen motioned me to 
silence. We listened and heard Anne 
reading from her third-grade geog- 
raphy: 

“The black people of Africa . . .” 
she was quoting, ‘. . . are savage 
and uncivilized. Their noses are flat 
and large. Their lips are thick. Their 
eyes are black and shining. Their 
hair is like wool. They are Negroes 
and they belong to the black race. 
Some are cannibals and eat each 
other.” 

A scrap of silence, then Will, Jr., 
said, “Well Carmella and Cynthia 
were awful dark, and their noses 
were mashed down flat.” 

“Yes, and their hair was woolly,” 
Anne said. “And their lips were 
thick, too.” 

“Yeah,” Brad chimed in, ‘and 
they had awful shiny eyes, too.” 

“Well, we don’t look like that— 
like cannibals,” Anne said bewil- 
deredly. “I wonder are Negroes all 
cannibals?” 

That gave us all the clue we 
needed. Helen immediately called 
our doctor friend and arranged for 
the two little Harlem girls to visit 
with us the next day. Our kids re- 
ceived the news without marked en- 
thusiasm. 

But within an hour after I brought 
Carmella and Cynthia to our place, it 
was a very different story, because 
one could play the piano and the 
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other could sing, and both could tap 
dance, and they knew all kinds of 
exciting games and they were so full 
of life they fairly sparkled. 

After supper that evening, Anne 
started crying and both the boys 
tuned up too. The trouble? They 
didn’t want Cynthia and Carmella to 
leave. So Helen called their hostess 
and got permission for them to stay 
overnight, and the house instantly 
filled with joyous clamor. 

They stayed the next day and the 
next night, too, and when finally it 
was time for them to return to New 
York, our kids were so desolate | 
tried to get permission for them to 
spend another week, as our guests, 
but their mothers expected them 
home and they departed amid tearful 
farewells from our small fry. 

Since then we have “told” our 
children about race in various oblique, 
perhaps devious ways. For one thing, 
they listened to my radio program 
the next two winters and learned in 
that way about various Negro Amer- 
icans such as Dr. Ralph Bunche, the 
diplomat, Dr. Percy Julian, the soy: 
bean expert, George Washington 
Carver, the famed scientist, Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks, the great poet, and 
others. 

Anne, the omnivorous reader, has 
picked up much more information 
about these and other noted mem 
bers of the race and frequently de 
tails it for the boys. And we have 
taken pains to provide them with 
bits of information, about Africa 
especially, its great culture, and the 
wonderful accomplishments in att 
and in crafts, and they know now 
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that cannibal business is mostly ho- 
- kum and that iron was first smelted 
and forged by African natives when 
the white people of Europe were 
sill running around in furs, like 
savages. 

_ We have records by Marian An- 
- derson, and Josh White and Roland 
' Hayes, and are acquiring others by 
- singers of the race as rapidly as we 
' cn. Will and Bradley often have 
hot arguments as to which is “going 
to be” Ezzard Charles when he grows 
up. Their one-time idols, The Lone 
_ Ranger and Straight Arrow have long 
since been lost in the shuffle. 

Last May little Will and _ his 
- mother had a going-to-town date on 
his seventh birthday and when, out 
_ of his own money (which he spends 
very carefully) he was permitted to 
~ buy a comic book of his own choos- 
ing. He looked over the magazine 


rack a long time before he made his 
important choice. It was a Jackie ° 
Robinson comic! 

These days we have to put on the 
brakes once in a while lest our young- 
sters become /oo proud of their mem- 
bership in a race which produces such 
wonderful people, for we want them 
to judge human beings not by race, 
but strictly according to individual 
merit, regardless of race. 

In any event, we are happy that 
our children have no sense of inferi- 
ority because of race, and we are 
fairly sure that they will never have 
it, because they &vow there is no 
real basis for it. 

And for that, we thank God—and 
also these Vermont people who have 
by deeds and not words, proved to 
us that democracy is not the entire 
“big lie” that once we so bitterly 
believed it to be. 


bind 


Tipping In 


TWO MEN LEFT A PARTY together after they had celebrated 


too well. 


“When you get home,” advised one, “if you don’t want 


to disturb your family, undress at’ the foot of the stairs, fold your 


clothes neatly, and creep upstairs and into bed. 


It's the undressing 


in your room that awakens your wife.” 


Next day they met at lunch. 


the friend. 
“Rotten. 


“How did you get along?” asked 


I took off all my clothes at the foot of the stairs, as 
you told me, and folded them neatly. 


I didn’t make a sound. But 


when I got to the top of the stairs, 1 found it was the L-station.’”’ 
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Marie Brewer, Magazine Digest 
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I Pledge Allegiance 


@ Government personnel forms no longer carry designations for race, thanks 
to success of a long-time and bitter campaign by Negro pressure groups. It f 
is generally understood that if you come across one that does, you regard it F 
as one of the old out-of-date ones and just ignore the question. Some wags F 
write in ‘““Human race,’ or ‘““American,” or “The fifth at Hialeah.” 

The NAACP may as well know that there is one government form that does 
carry the question on race and tolerates no foolishness in answering. You 
are supposed to come up with “White,” or “Negro,” or “Oriental,” or such. 
This is the loyalty investigation form used by the FBI and filled out by appli- 
cants for jobs in ‘sensitive’ defense agencies. 

Apparently race has something to do with loyalty. 

Speaking of loyalty, a Negro newsman in Washington recently got an un 
important night-duty “clerk” job in the government. It didn’t pay much, 
about $200 a month, but it eked out a living. 

In spite of reports to the contrary, he found that the section to which he was 
assigned in his agency was manned entirely by Negroes with a white super 
visor. Most of these “clerks” in this Jim Crow section were women of limited 
abilities and newly arrived from further south. They bowed low to the white 
boss, gave him grinning ‘‘yas suhs,” and laughed at his jokes. 

The newsman couldn't believe his eyes or ears. He felt like he had gone 
to sleep and awakened 50 years in the past. 

The white boss, the youngest person in the room, was from South Carolina 
and treated the Negro workers like children. He and the newsman clashed 
immediately because the newsman didn’t fall in line. When he talked with 
the workers and asked why they didn’t complain, he found that most of them 
didn’t know they were being mistreated and all of them were scared, too scared 
even to join a government workers’ union. 

When the fed-up newsman announced to the workers his intention of te 
signing and filing a complaint with the agency head and NAACP, they begged 
him not to, saying the boss had told them he would “have that uppity nigget 
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attested.” He said ‘‘Ha!’’ and went ahead. 

But cynic and newsman though he was, he was rather surprised when a few 
days later he got a summons from the Un-American Affairs Committee in Con- 
gress saying he had been reported by the boss as a Communist. Now he is 
engaged in the laborious, time-consuming and expensive business of proving 
- heisnot. And even when he is cleared, the fact that he was once questioned 
will make other government agencies afraid to hire him. 


Tarnished Silver Lining. 


' gSome additions have been made 
lately to the number of public all- 
Negro hospitals and several more are 
in construction or proposal stage. 

Public reaction to this extension of 
segregation appears to be: “Well, 
God knows Negroes need them. They 
can't get adequate medical attention 
anywhere else.” 

Reaction in Negro medical circles 
isa bit tinged with alarm. It appears 
uddenly that in spite of years of 
(amor by Negro physicians for ad- 
mittance to practice in the big hospi- 
tals that accept Negro patients, they 
do not clamor for admittance to the 
illNegro hospitals. 

As a matter of fact, there are not 
enough qualified Negro doctors to 
adequately staff present, newly-opened 
ind proposed all-Negro hospitals. 
Some of those who are qualified are 
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satisfied with the status quo of private 
hospital-less practice. 

Howard and Meharry medical sen- 
iors in former years spent their 
spring months practically begging for 
acceptance as an interne at some hos- 
pital. This year many of them have 
two or three accep.ances, hospitals 
bidding for their services. 

So what? Well the worst so-what 
is that those white doctors and or- 
ganizations and institutions that have 
been holding the fort against integra- 
tion, are happy. They are trying to 
close some of the few avenues open 
to Negroes in integrated institutions 
and organizations. They say in effect 
to Negro physicians and _ internes: 
“Your own institutions are under- 
staffed. Your people need you. Go 
serve them and forget about integra- 
tion.” 
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CHARLEY CHEROKEE Continued 


True to Form 


m Wendell P. Dabney, publisher of the Cincinnati Union is pushing 90, and 
has been writing his ‘Gossip and Reflections” since before a lot of us can 
remember. Sometimes he goes straight to the point in a manner that leaves 
the unsophisticated reader gasping. 

The other day, for example, he commented that as he idly watched a little F 
white dog and a little black dog playing happily together, he thought how Ff 
happy our country would be if the people showed more of this kind of 
democracy. 

Then as he noted the white dog was a male and was chasing the black dog 
which was a female, he was forced to conclude the dogs were more or les 


acting like the people. 


Literary Appreciation. 

gm Otto McClarrin, public relations 
officer for Howard University, takes 
graduate work toward a Ph.D. degree 
at American University evening classes 
in Washington. 

Recently, in a course concerned 
with feature writing for magazines, 
his article on Cab Calloway was se- 
lected for reading and discussion in 
class. The selection, incidentally, 
was made on a basis of popular title 
appeal, the class being intrigued by 
and voting for Otto’s title, “Sultan of 
Scat.” 

During the discussion Otto an- 
nounced he intended to market it with 
Downbeat magazine. A_ southern 
classmate, white, thought that a bet- 
ter market would be ‘a magazine I see 


in the drug stores that features cdl- 
ored people.” Try as he might he 
couldn’t quite remember its name. 

Otto was not inclined to help him, 
saying merely: ‘That could be any 
magazine. They all feature Negroes.’ 

Finally somebody suggested : ‘May: 
be it was Ebony?” 

"No, that wasn’t the name. It tells 
how Negroes get along.” 

“Negro Digest?” 

“No.” 

“Our World?” 

‘No, that wasn’t it either.” 

The instructor, half in fun sug: 
gested: “Maybe Tan Confessions?’ 

“That's it,” cried the southerner, 
happily. 


m BUY ANOTHER U. S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER, but until “the presi 
dent,” “the country,” “the white man” and “the Negro,” become “our pres 
dent,” “our country” and “we Americans,” KEEP EM SQUIRMING! 
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T THE turn of the century, 
Franz Lehar composed The 
Merry Widow, an_ operetta 
_ which had its premiere in Vienna and 
enjoyed an unprecedented vogue in 
England and the United States. From 
that day to this, widows around the 
world have been living down or up to 
that fateful adjective “merry.” 

The widow of musical lore had 
every reason to be merry. She was 
young and beautiful. Her deceased 
spouse, an elderly man of obvious 
wealth, had been considerate enough 
to leave her well fortified with 20 
million francs. So while hunting for 
his successor, the lady indeed led a 
merty life. 

Surrounded by love-happy, hand- 
some and economically desirable suit- 
os, Franz Lehar’s heroine danced 
through the period of her widow- 


GERRI MAJOR, pioneer society tre- 
porter, is woman's editor of the New 
York Amsterdam News. She is the widow 
of John R. Major, late Atlantic City mor- 
tician, 
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Drop a plumb line in a pool of widows and you will discover 
unimagined depths of loneliness, frustration and heartache 


IS THE MERRY WIDOW 
MERRY? 


BY GERRI MAJOR 


hood, was wined, dined and feted as 
the belle of Paris. Widowhood under 
those circumstances could be pretty 
easy to take. 

But look around you. Check off the 
widows of your acquaintance. How 
many have inherited a similar good 
fortune? To be sure some dozen or 
so have no financial worries. Another 
handful are attractive and popular. 
An even smaller number are young. 
Few are merry. Drop a plumb line in 
a pool of widows and you will dis- 
cover unimagined depths of loneli- 
ness, frustration and heartache. 

Vital statistics indicate that the ma- 
jority of women are widowed in later 
life between the ages of 50 and 70. 

In this period, both economic and 
social adjustments can present hercu- 
lean problems, made doubly difficult 
by emotional disturbances which are 
the normal concomitant of bereave- 
ment. 

Of the two evils—money problems 
usually are the greater. How to make 
a living, how to pay bills which file 
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in with cards of sympathy—these are 
the questions that lay heavy on the 
minds of many newly widowed wom- 
en. Few have skills that will produce 
enough money for an abundant life. 

At 40, job hunting for a woman is 
a task that requires stamina. At 50, a 
touch of genius and much luck is 
needed to land even a small paying 
position. At 60—well, who is hiring 
women of 60? Only the especially 
gifted need apply. 

Employers prefer to hire young 
women—not from whimsy or a stud- 
icd injustice to older women, but be- 
cause the younger ones are more 
likely to be better trained in modern 
business methods, less set in their 
ways and consequently more adapt- 
able, and in better health with a long- 
er possible work span. Young women, 
too, can be pretty decorative and can 


lighten up many a dull spot. 

The working wife, of course, es- 
capes the Gethsemane of job hunting. 
After a short period of grief, she re- 
turns to her office desk, her classroom 
books, her factory bench, or her mis- 


tress’ kitchen. She probably has to 
readjust her budget and tighten her 
belt. She may have to abandon plans 
for a new fur coat or foreign travel. 
But she knows whither cometh her 
next meal. She too, however, usually 
is far from economic security. 

So instead of being merry, our 
widow is worrying about the rent— 
one of the most potent joy-killers 
known to modern woman. She may 
try to face her friendly enemies with 
a gay, money-in-the-bank air, but it’s 
hard to appear carefree in last year’s 
hat. 
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To the credit of our widows let jt 
be said that most of them face up to 
their financial problems like a man, 
In the long list of widows I have 
known—I remember only one who 
took the easy way out. A lady of te. 
finement and excessive pride, she 
lived out her modest inheritance in 
the manner to which her husband had 
accustomed her. One morning friends 
discovered her poison-filled body on 
the floor of her attractive, little flat 
She left not one penny. 

A number of widows have come 
through with sound ideas for making 
a living, and others are doing very 
well in the businesses they inherited, 

Mrs. Frances Grant, one of New 
York's most attractive widows, a Hai- 
tian by birth and nurse by training, 
has stepped into the executive posi- 
tion of Grant’s Employment Service, 
formerly managed by her husband, 
This year her business celebrates an 
enviable 50 year record, none the 
worse for her leadership. 

The petite Mrs. Bill Robinson 
serves as a consultant at her sister's 
dancing school, and is herself a stu- 
dent at a professional theatrical coach- 
ing schoo]. She is being groomed for 
a Broadway debut. 

One of the most publicized of the 
career widows is Mrs. Countee Cul- 
len, an owner and the manager of 
New York’s famous Afro-Arts Ba- 
zaar. The shy Ida Cullen is a guiding 
spirit in the cultural activities of the 
community, and her prosperous shop, 
owned jointly with actress Etta Moten 
and Estelle Osborne, is unique. There 
one finds art objects made by all the 
darker peoples. Business is good. 
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Sharing a home left by a husband 
with “paying guests’ is a favorite 
money making venture with widows, 
especially those who live in tourist 
centers such as Atlantic City, New 
York, Saratoga, Hot Springs and 
Reno. 

A famous widow in the financial 
world was the late Maggie L. Walker 
of Richmond, founder and president 
of the St. Luke Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. The pattern of her widowhood 
is being followed by her daughter-in- 
law, Hattie Walker, widow of Russell 
Walker. ‘“Merry’’ would never be ap- 
plied to either of these earnest, God 
fearing women. 

Least merry of all widows is she 
who is incapable of maintaining her- 
self and must shuttle between the 
home of a daughter and son-in-law, 
and that of a son and daughter-in- 
law. The Chinese have a word for it. 
The symbol for unhappiness is two 
women under one roof. 

At the other end of the span are 
those rare ‘‘wealthy’’ widows whose 
list of securities and properties and 
bank accounts total in the hundreds 
of thousands. Their lot and prob- 
lems are foreign to those of most of 
us, except in one particular. 

They, too, may be frustrated and 
lonely, for as corny as is the cliche 
“money can’t buy happiness,’ it 
nevertheless is true. And for the very 
simple reason that happiness is a 
state of mind which too few modern 
women take the time to cultivate. 

But let’s not fool ourselves. Man is 
the woof with which most women 
weave their happiness, and there are 
more middle aged widows than wid- 
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Werner Wolff 
Gerri Major 

owers. That puts the widow on a far 

from merry whirl in search of a 

companion. 

Of course the widow can follow 
the suggestion made by one of our 
life insurance companies and seek a 
playmate 10 years her junior. But 
believe me, dashing about with a 
chap considerably younger than your- 
self can be a fatiguing and embar- 
rassing business. 

Nothing is more exhausting for a 
woman of middle years, than never 
to be able to loosen her girdle, so to 
speak—to appear always with the 
bright eagerness of youth, to be con- 
tinually on the qui vive. 

An old-fashioned one step may be 
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more her speed than a lindy-hop, a 
quiet evening at the movies more to 
ker taste than a round of cafes. But 
has she the courage of her. choice 
with a young man on her string? 

In an effort to keep young, the wid- 
ow may overplay her role. There’s a 
merry widow whom Harlemites se- 
cretly refer to as the silly widow. She 
clings to the illusion of her lost youth 
with kittenish ways and coy public 
love scenes with men young enough 
to focus attention on her fading com- 
plexion, greying hair, and thickening 
waistline. 

One night in the Theresa Skyline 
Room she reached the heights of 
foolhardiness. Squealing like a pig. 
she pursued a young man and a mag- 
num of champagne in and out, around 
and about tables of diners, until she 
ended ‘in an inelegant heap on the 
floor. 

On a shopping tour one day with a 
widow of means and her young 
swain, I heard a remark which has 
many versions in the history of wid- 
ows. As the clerk adjusted a sports 
jacket on the young man, he politely 
inquired, Does your mother like 

Any widow who has younger ad- 
mirers—and many men are attracted 
by the sophistication, social entre and 
better salaries of older women—has 
survived experiences she would pre- 
fer to forget—times at dances when 
young girls glanced her way and gig- 
gled among themselves; moments in 
restaurants when waiters have hesitat- 
ced for a split second before deposit- 
ing the check, and then have com- 
promised by leaving it in the middle 
of the table; occasions when wise- 
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acres have cast her that ‘I-know-this. 
is-costing-you-plenty” look. 

Often it /s costing the lady the 
night’s tariff. But no one gets some- 
thing for nothing. One way or an- 
other, we pay for what we get. If 
the widow must pay for her compan. 
ion, with worldly goods, at least she 
should attempt to get good returns on 
her investment. Nor should she de- 
velop the complex that all men are 
after her just for her money. 

The best way to offend a desirable 
suitor is to give the impression that 
you think he is up for sale and within 
your price range. 

Man being the egoist that he is, 
for the most part, he would prefer to 
have his woman depend upon him. 
The widow who keeps this fact in 
mind is going to have a merrier and 
shorter widowhood than her more 
beautiful, younger, but more inde- 
pendent competitor. 

In desperation, some widows would 
rather have any kind of companion 
than none at all. And who is to 
blaine them. Nothing is more ghostly 
than forever being the extra woman 
whom married friends carry about. 
the odd person at every party. Then 
too, hostesses are sometimes leary 
about having an unattached female 
around. Married women, many of 
whom are warped by feelings of in- 
security, are likely to look upon every 
unmarried woman as a_ potential 
threat to their marital status, espe: 
cially an attractive widow with know- 
how, 

Some widows seek escape from 
their mateless existence by absorbing 
the lives of their sons. These are the 
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widows most feared and hated by 
young women of marriageable age. 
A famous example of this parasitism 
was a Chicago widow who took to 
her room upon the death of her hus- 
band, and for 20-odd years enjoyed 
keeping her son tied to her self-im- 
posed invalidism. Sons do enjoy the 
company of their mothers, as all of us 
can bear witness, but not as a steady 
diet, if the sons are normal men. 

The most convincing proof that 


widows don’t consider their lot to be © 


a merry one is that the great majority 
are concentrating on getting another 
husband. With few notable excep- 
tions, widows are pretty vocal about 
their willingness to venture into an- 
other romance. This is true for the 
survivors of both happy un- 
pleasant marriages. 

Those who have enjoyed the great 
blessing of a good husband, live with 
the hope of again hitting the jackpot. 
Their less fortunate sisters rightly 
feel that they have been cheated— 
that life owes them this wonderful 
experience. 

At the moment I recall three wom- 
en outside this category. The late 
Mrs. George Cleveland Hall of Chi- 
cago always took great pride in say- 


A Woman’s Economy 
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WIFE, GAZING LONGINGLY at mink coat, to husband: 
“TIL scrimp and save on food, and we'll get a washing machine 
and save on laundry, and we'll get a television set and save on 
entertainment . . .”. 


ing, “I shall always be Mrs. George 
Cleveland Hall.” A handsome wom- 
an of means and many social graces, 
she had admirers and could have 
re-married. 

A New York widow of a distin- 
guished man who seems well content- 
ed and beautifully adjusted to a life 
devoted to civic and cultural pursuits, 
is Mrs. James Weldon Johnson. 

To Mrs. Robert L. Vann of Pitts- 
burgh goes credit for the classic state- 
ment, “I would rather be the widow 
of Robert L. Vann than the wife of 
any man I know.’’ Whether or not 
the lady made the remark, it will go 
down in history as a great tribute to 
her late husband. Certainly no one 
has ever accused her of husband 
hunting. 

Some widows grieve all the days of 
their lives for husbands whom they 
adored. Others bore friends with 
endless recitals of a lost mate’s vir- 
tues which increase with the years of 
his death. But most of us never think 
of ourselves as merry. 

Any day we can be heard hum- 
ming the popular tune, It’s Mighty 
Nice To Have A Man Around The 


House. 


Don Tobin. Colliers 
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COLOR CRAZE 


New Fall Guy For Florida. 
In Jacksonville, Florida, a toy shop 
owner has placed the “Champ,” a 
plastic punching bag, in front of his 
store so that passerbys may relieve 
their feelings. It is called the most 
popular fall guy in town. P. S. The 
Champ is white. 

Let Me In. ‘Since there are many 
problems in the profession involving 
the two races and the St. Louis Bar 
Association won't admit Negroes,” 
said the only white member of 
the Mound City Bar Association, “I 
thought it was a good idea for white 
attorneys to join the Negro organi- 
zation.’ And he did. 

* * 

One Negro’s Place, Ata gala 
dinner recently given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria by New York City in hon- 
or of visiting President Auriol of 
France, UN's secretary-general, 
Trygve Lie, vigorously questioned 
diplomatic protocol when he found 
himself and wife seated “practically 
in the wings.’ Much closer to the 
Frenchman were Dr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Bunche. Lie is Bunche’s boss. Lie 
complained to official greeter Grover 
Whalen who accused him of object- 
ing on racial grounds. Diplomats 
were quick to point out that at a lunch 
given by Lie for Auriol the day be- 
fore, Lie had omitted from his re- 
ceiving line, Nasrollah Entezam of 
Iran, president of the general assem- 
bly, and counted by many as the 
ranking UN officer. 
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Heroes Of Crime. During on 
week in January, two Negros 
made crime news headlines—as he. 
roes. One was Junius Kellogg, Man. 
hattan College basketball star whos 
refusal of a bribe exposed a viciou 
gambling ring. The other was an un. 
named federal agent who risked his 
life several times to expose a $7 f 
million dope ring. 

* 

What’s Color In A Time 
Like This? 
this one: Interested in a story by: 
white corporal from Mississippi, who 
had told of helping to comfort « ff 
wounded GI from whom he later be. 
came separated, intelligence ofhcers 
pressed the soldier for more facts. 

“Did you learn his name?” 

“No sir,” the weary GI reported 

“How did you address him then?” 

“T don’t know. We just talked 
without calling names.” 

“Was he tall or short?” 

‘About five feet seven or eight, | 
guess.” 

“What did he weigh?” 

‘He was husky. I tried to pick him 
up and couldn’t. All I could do wa 
drag him. Maybe about 175 or 180. 

“Was he white or colored?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know?” the officer ex- 
claimed in amazement. ‘‘Certainly, 
coming from Mississippi, you know 
the difference between a white man 
and a Negro?” he asked sarcastically. 

“Listen,” the soldier said, irritated. 
“Who gives a damn about a mans 
color at a time like that!” 
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The 102-year-old father of seven youngsters 
who is married to an attractive wife of 38 
tells the amazing story of his life 


| I AM THE 
WORLD'S OLDEST FATHER 


BY REV. JAMES E. SMITH 


HAVE never read a Kinsey re- 

port, I have never taken a male 

hormone, and I have never tasted 
Hadacol, but a month before my 
102nd birthday, I became a father for 
the seventh time in the past 14 years. 
Iam the most-talked-about citizen of 
Carbondale, Illinois, and the oldest 
father in the world. 

In 1935 I married my third wife, 
Anna Lee Thomas. She was 22 and 
Iwas 86. When our first child was 
born in 1936, we were surprised. 
When children kept coming, we were 
amazed. My continued virility, which 
is astonishing men of medicine and 
sience, is nothing but the work of 
the Lord. Through me He is demon- 
strating his supernatural powers as he 
did in the days of Abraham who 
begot Isaac when he was 100 years 
old. Just as there were those in Bible 
days who disbelieved, there are those 
today who doubt my parenthood. 

Since the birth of the twins, Mary 
Lee and Susan Marie, two years ago, 
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I have been flooded with letters from 
all over the country and even as far 
away as Canada. Photographers and 
reporters have beat a path to my 
humble door. They all ask the same 
questions: Are you really the father 
of these fine children? Are you ac- 
tually 102 years old? 

“There is nothing too hard for 
God to do,” I tell them, and point to 
the motto on my living room wall 
which reads, “Jesus Never Fails.” 
And when they look into the faces of 
my seven youngsters who are the spit- 
ting image -of me and still are not 
convinced, I ask them if they were 
“the pillar and the bolster,” which is 
to say, “Were you there?” 

To question my parenthood is to 
insinuate that my young wife has been 
untrue. During the 15 years that we 
have lived in this town, we know less 
than 10 people intimately, and no one 
can say a word against Anna Lee's 
character. She is a good woman, a 
loyal wife and a wonderful mother. 
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need no convincing, I have no doubts. 


weren't “kind of old for that sort of 


I never was one to make a fuss over 


walk hospital corridors nor do I pass 


dale decided to check the records to 


record, I was born at Jamestown Is- 
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There are those who go so far as__land, near Williamsburg, on the 16th 
to hint that some younger man has_ of March, 1849. It said that I was 
been taking my place, and ask that I ten years older than I had claimed! 
submit to blood tests to prove my I have the letter signed by this wom. 
paternity. To them I say, ‘Now lis- an attesting that the above informa 
ten, brother, I am willing but are you tion is true and that I am now 102 
able?”’ Blood tests cost money andI years old. 


As if to remove the last shred of 


The burden of proof does not rest doubt about my sustained manhood, 
with me. So far no one has come up our youngest child, Dallas Eugene, 
with the price of the tests. was born last February 9th. Both my 

When Robert, our fourth son, was wife and I agree that this is our last 
born in 1944, no one paid it any par-  baby—not that I am too old to father 
ticular attention. I was just an itiner- more children, but because we cannot 
ant Baptist minister and a retired mor- afford any more. It is enough of a 
tician of 84 (so I thought then) with struggle for a handicapped minister 
a useless right arm and a paralyzed of my age to take care of those we 
left leg. A few folks did ask if I now have. 


To the people who are amazed at 


thing,” but the news went no further my productivity, my youthful appear 
than the city limits and made no ance and spryness at the age of 102,1 
headlines. have news. I shall live until I am 


110, the age at which my mother 


the birth of my children. I do not died. 


By obeying God and keeping his - 


out cigars. I never strut. Fussing commandments, I believe that I shall 
and strutting does not amount to any- _ be good for another eight years. De 
thing. Those who make the most spite my crippled condition, | still go 
noise are usually those who are soon bout the country preaching. I can 
parted. still raise a good hymn and can shout 

When the twins arrived five years when the Spirit moves me. I have 
after Robert, they were received with my own teeth, eat everything and 
world-wide publicity. It all began plenty of it. I have never done any 
when a white woman here in Carbon- _ hard work in my life. 


Besides an occasional cigarette | 


see if I really were 89. She wrote to have given up all of my bad habits. 
the family of Colonel Richardson Like most youngsters in my day, | 
who had owned my father. His great- joined the church when I was 12. For 
granddaughter, who still lives in Wil- the past 65 years I have been preach- 
liamsburg, Virginia, has the Bible in ing, but my life has not always been 
which the births of the Richardson an exemplary one. There were pe- 
slaves are listed. According to this riods when I backslid, fell from 
Grace. I would go out with my fel- 
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Rev. & Mrs. James E. Smith and their three youngest 


low undertakers and get drunk, com- 
ing home at the wee hours of the 
morning. When that nappened, I 
slept until noon the following day in 
order to get my proper rest. 

My eyes are still good, and I resort 
to glasses only when I read my Bible. 
I'drove a car up until last year. It 
was a 101st birthday gift from white 
preachers with whom I work, but the 
Old Age Assistance made me turn it 
in. On my last birthday a local baker 
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sent me a cake with 102 candles. 
That I was allowed to keep. The 
$150 my wife gets from Aid to De- 
pendent Children, and the $38 pen- 
sion I draw each month, does not go 
very far with nine mouths to feed— 
four of them the mouths of healthy 
growing boys. 

When I was 89 I got fewer and 
fewer invitations to preach. People 
thought I was getting too old. But 
now that I am known to be 102, Iam 
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again in demand, not so much to be 
heard, but to be seen. 

It is hard for me to reconcile my- 
self to inactivity, to give in to old age 
just because I have reached—and 
passed—the century mark, but I can- 
not complain. I have lived a rich and 
useful life. 

My father, who was the official 
undertaker for the slaves on Colonel 
Richardson's plantation, taught me 
his trade which for many years I suc- 
cessfully combined with my preach- 
ing. I traveled up and down the 
country—Virginia, New England, 
Washington, D. C., Illinois—selling 
out my undertaking establishments as 
fast as I opened them up. I would 
preach the funeral of my friends, then 
bury them. 

During the great flu epidemic of 
World War I, white morticians were 
dying so fast that I was called in to 
do their embalming too. 

While returning one night from a 
funeral near Joplin, Missouri, 20 
years ago, I was involved in an auto- 
mobile accident and received a badly 
broken right arm. It never healed 
properly and is still limp and useless. 
As a result of this injury, my leg later 
became paralyzed, causing me to walk 
with a crutch. 

My present wife, who was teaching 
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Southern Law of Averages 


SEVEN NEGROES were electrocuted for attacking one average, 
ordinary white woman in the United States. 
were attacked, no doubt they would depopulate all of Africa. 


in Missouri at the time of the acc. 
dent, looked after me so well that] 
married her. Despite the disparity in 
our ages, I knew that I had found 
someone who would always look after 
me, and that we would be happy be. 
cause we loved each other. 

Because of my arm I gave up the 
undertaking business, but continued 
in the ministry. When we moved to 
Carbondale, we bought the home in 
which we now live and settled down 
to rearing our family. 

Seven children make a lot of noise, 
and a lot of work for my wife. There 
is nothing I can do around the house 
to help her, but thank God, she is 
young and strong and capable. Our 
oldest son, James, Jr. (14), is a fresh- 
man in the local colored high school 
where his present interest is in the 
machine shop. Willie Herbert (12), 
Paul (10) and Bobby (7), attend the 
colored elementary school. Of all my 
children, only gray-eyed mischievous 
Bobby wants to become a minister 
like his old father. 

My advice to my children is the 
advice I give to my people: Dont 
drink and keep late hours. Don't lie. 
Don’t tell your troubles to the white 
man. Live a clean life, not a fast one, 
and may you live to be half the man 
that I am today. 


If a Miss America 


Revista de Revistas, Mexico Cit) 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


Phooey On Bullfights 


ULLS are calves that reach ma- 
Beary without interference by 
man. Being an old cowhand 
- from Dakota land, I like the critters. 

Once I had a pet calf that followed 
me around the farm like a kitten. 
When he grew up to be a big boy 
with a ring in his nose and a price on 
his head, he continued to follow me, 
but the pace had quickened to a dead 
run. Inasmuch as he never caught 
up I still like bulls. 

With slight trepidations, I entered 
the big amphitheater in Mexico City. 
It wasn’t until I was seated on the 
dusty bench, however, that I realized 
that I hadn’t come to see a bullfight, 
but a murder. Seven murders, ac- 
cording to the program, the Mexican 
version of an old pastime handed 
down by the Moors of Africa. 

Before I had time to become mor- 
bid, trumpets heralded the parade of 
participants of the big Sunday after- 
noon show. Toreros and matadors 
bowed from the large ring in their 
fancy tight pants topped with elabo- 
rate-sleeved jackets of various degrees 
of splendor. Two men with lances 
(picadors) riding armour-clad horses 
brought up the rear. 

By the time the peanut and beer 
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vendors had stopped obstructing my 
vision, the ring had cleared and the 
first bull had dashed through the gate 
and into the arena. He was a hand- 
some fellow. His black-brown coat 
was sleek, his head—with its antler- 
like horns—was high, defiant. 

A couple of come-on boys (tore- 
ros) teased the animal by waving 
their pink-lined capes, then scurrying 
to safety behind the wall when it 
charged. After a few minutes of 
harmless byplay, the picadors re- 
entered the ring. They approached 
slowly, their blind-folded mounts 
hunched with apprehension. Three 
toreros waved their capes, enticing 
the bull to come nearer one of the 
horses. _ Thoroughly angered, it 
charged into the underside of the 
steed, sharp horns hooking viciously 
into the protecting metal girdle. 
As the bull plunged, head down, 
the rider sunk his long lance into its 
neck, bringing the first sign of blood. 
I winced. The crowd roared. 
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Freeing itself of the horse, the 
wounded beast took after the nearest 
torero who swirled his cape and 
stepped neatly aside. The horses de- 
parted. A man called a banderillo 
came into the arena, armed only with 
two arrow-like darts. Fearlessly, he 
waved his arms to attract the bull. As 
it charged at full speed the banderi- 
llero gracefully stuck the darts into 
the wound and leaped lightly aside. 
The performance was repeated until 
eight darts were imbedded porcupine- 
fashion into the poor devil’s wound. 

That didn’t make sense, but when I 
asked my neighbor why, his English 
got tangled up in my Spanish and we 
decided to let it go. For a moment 
the bull stood alone, then from a spe- 
cial gate, came the resplendent mata- 
dor with a red cape flung gracefully 
over his shoulder. He bowed grandly 
to the admiring throng. Why the 
bull didn’t sneak up on the pompous 
cuss and end the show, I do not 
know. But with arrows in his neck, 
the hot sun on his head and walled 
in by tier upon tier of excited faces, 
Ferdinand was probably too busy 
splitting his personality to see the 
opening. 

When the Great One was ready for 
the business at hand, he took his 
stance, twirled his cape and cleverly 
sidestepped an angry attack. 

“Ole!” yelled the crowd. Again 
the bull charged, and again came the 
cry, “Ole!” 

“Who's Ole?” I asked my neigh- 
bor. 

“Is ‘Oh-lay’,’ he said patiently. 
“Oh-lay is good. Not man.” 

“Oh-lay!”’ I repeated. 
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“Si!” he beamed approvingly. 

Prissy pants pranced, stomped, fell 
to one knee and flicked his cape dan. 
gerously close to his own trim calves, 
Even I could see that he was good, 
but my heart went out to the bleeding 
bull. Suddenly the matador un 
sheathed the sword from the folds of 
his cape and with deadly aim, thrust it 
deep into the critter’s head. Blood 
gushed from its mouth and slowly it 
sunk to the ground, rolled over on its 
side and passed on to greener pas. 
tures. 

My stomach rolled over too. | 
closed my eyes. When I opened 
them again, seat cushions, hats and 
flowers were being tossed at the feet 
of High John the Conqueror of a bull 
who didn’t have a chance. As the 
carcass was dragged away by a team 
of horses, several Americans also took 
hasty leave. 

The next victim, a carbon copy of 
the first bull, also lay down his good 
life for the amusement of man, but 
the third fellow played crazy and 
lived. When they tried to provoke 
him to attack the horse, he looked 
meditatively at the man with the 
lance, turned and chased the torero. 
By popular demand, he was returned 
to the pens. 

Word must have got around, be 
cause Bull Number IV ran from the 
horse and the toreros. He charged the 
fence. 

“Oh-lay!” I yelled. 

My neighbor scowled. 

“Is not Oh-lay,” he said. ‘Is bad.” 

Si,’ I answered meekly, and 
joined the next group of departing 
Americans. 
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HE telephone rang, piercing 
i For a minute he lay there, 


blank, in the blue dawn light. 
Deep-green early summer fragrances 
breathed over him, of ripened fields 
and flowering swamp-wood and tide- 
water marsh with the tang of the sea. 
The bell stabbed through again and 
again. On the unfinished ceiling a 
thread looped from crossbeam to 
plank. He wondered once more if he 
ought to cover the ceiling over with 
plaster-board or plain whitewash it 
and that’s all. His hand reached up 
as if he had to get at it, and picked 
the receiver off the hook. 

“P'fessuh?”’ He held the receiver 
away from his ear for a moment be- 
fore replying. 

“Yes ma'am.” 

"This is Miss Addie Springer 
speakin’ to you. What's goin’ on over 
to that school of yours?” 

“Why I don’t know, ma’am.”” He 
blinked the grains out of his eye- 
shes. His tone was casual. “Is any- 
thing the matter ?”’ 

“Matter? Matter! I was stark wide 
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awake all night just thinking about 

Seemed like the little Foster boy 
she hired regular to weed her garden 
and mow her lawn and kill her Sun- 
day chicken for her and sweep around 
had strolled right by her house yes- 
terday afternoon with a cast-net slung 
on his shoulder, whistling up a breeze 
—and not a word to her. Seemed 
like she’d had to run out after him 
and call her throat sore for him to 
turn back. Then what do you think 
he said? 

Walter adjusted his elbow on the 
pillow and cocked his eyebrow quizzi- 
cally at Ruth who'd come rushing in. 
Everything was written on her face. 
Consternation in the O her mouth 
made—telling him she'd shut the 
alarm on the dresser off so he could 
sleep a little longer after being out 
so late at the meeting last night. 
Alarm glinting like something 
smashed far back in her eyes. Her 
square forehead strained—what is it, 
what is it? She stood there brilliant- 
ly dark in her blossomy housecoat,. 
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holding her toothbrush like a tiny 
weapon in her hand. 

Miss Addie’s anger crackled over 
the wire. “I even offered him an ex- 
tra quarter. Had to trip along after 
him like a fool. He said he’d made 
up his mind he was going mullet- 
fishing. Just like that!’ She'd been 
to her parish tea later and told all the 
ladies about it — Walter groaned 
inwardly — and they were plumb 
shocked. It wasn’t just that he'd acted 
so lazy and no-account. It was the 
way he'd talked to her. So disrespect- 
ful. When old Professor Towle was 
principal, he never had any truck with 
these modern methods, he put man- 
ners first in his lesson-book. 

“I just wanted you to know we 
can’t have that kind of carryings-on. 
It had me up all night taking soda. 
If I didn’t know who yo’ mammy 
was . . . What you all teachin’ those 
young ones nowdays anyhow? To in- 
sult the white folks?” 

She paused for his answer. The 
strident fluting of cocks and barking 
of dogs sounded over the countryside. 

He looked down at the sharp black 
line of hair in the groove of his chest, 
at the oak shape of his biceps against 
the white pillow. “I’m very sorry it 
happened that way, ma’am,” he said 
politely. “You can be sure we don't 
teach the children to disrespect any 
one. On the contrary, ma'am, we 
teach them to ‘tespect eae body, white 
and colored.” 

Ruth dropped down on the vanity 
bench. “Oh,” she sighed out and re- 
laxed. “Oh, I was afraid it might be 
about that speech the seniors picked 
for their contest tonight. Mr. Pey- 
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ton was around all last evening look. 
ing for you. I mean the old man, 
Mr. George—”’ 

Walter shrugged and loosed the 
venetian blinds to the sill, pulling the 
slats full open. Couldn't be very im. 
portant. For all his fine education 
and social position, Mr. George Pey- 
ton never did anything but putter and 
poke. Never even went down to the 
shrimp factory his wife had inherited, 
but left all the business to the boys to 
handle while he hounded his vestry, 
his preacher and his Bible class. 

“I told him you’d gone out, 
couldn’t say where. He hung around 
and hung around outside in his car, 
fuming and frantic, waiting on you 
to drive up. The way he looks ata 
person,” her level brows crinkled, 
“he doesn’t look. Like a blind man. 
Got some notion in his head he just 
had to see you right off—’ 

Her glance followed his move- 
ments with a physical pressure. 

He thrust his feet into his slippers. 
Floor needed another varnishing. In 
the corner cans of the balloting film 
he had shown at the meeting, the 
school projector and green metal roll 
of screen still stood where hed 
stacked them when he came home. 

“Better stow that stuff away in here 
for the summer,” Ruth suggested. 

A note of appeal flashed in het 
voice like a warning signal. The white 
school didn’t yet have any movie ap- 
paratus. No sense flaunting it just 
now with Commencement Week 
starting. He already had more activi 
ties on the program—Oratorical Con- 
test, Class Plays, Chorus Recital— 
than the white school put on, and 
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seven seniors enrolled for college, 
two more than the whites usually 
turned out. It was always some one 
little insignificant thing at the wrong 
moment that might send the whole 
town out of kilter. His eyes meas- 
ured the proper level in the closet to 
set in brackets for more storage shelv- 


ing. 

She followed him into the bath- 
room. “You better call him—” 

“Six-thirty in the morning?” He 
snorted out a laugh. ‘That's their 
privilege. Not ours.” 

Under the shower he went at him- 
| self as if to scrub away a network of 
little worries, turning his chest and 
back pleasurably to the warm spray 
before switching to cold. All the 
buckets of water and armloads of 
wood he'd toted from the yard for 
his granny’s laundry boilers, gushed 
down the drain. He toweled himself 
briskly, doused his face in his hands 
at the washbowl and began lathering 
up. Ruth brushed her hair behind 
him, and its clean pine scent pricked 
his nostrils. Her fingers wove in and 
out braiding five strands together. 
Her breath stirred on his skin. 

She coughed and cleared her throat. 
What's Peyton want, what's he after, 
what's he fussed about—it all but 
shouted out of her. A pin jabbed her 
finger unexpectedly, and the elabo- 
tate braid slipped of its own weight 
scattering pins all over. I can’t I 
can’t I can’t, she all but flashed out 
athim, Can’t what? Everything in 
the shadowed room, blue-white por- 
cain, jars on the window-ledge, 
wavered and shimmered, then stood 
out clear-cut. The marrow razor 
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stroked down the slant of his cheek, 
swift and sure, puffing the soap be- 
fore it, edged around his mustache. 
His face, formed with humor and a 
kind of wariness in it, moved over 
the angled reflections in the mirror. 
Principal of a colored school has a 
hard row to hoe. Every move he 
makes, somebody's watching him. 

“It's too much,” she said, “you're 
trying to do too much. With the high 
school and grammar school and teach- 
ing classes and carpenter on call and 
driving the school bus and all this 
politicking here lately—it’s too much. 
Anything that happens herebouts, 
they hold you to blame—’’ 

“We-ell,” his eyes in the mirror 
flickered at her, teasing, ‘‘after I get 
those courses in this summer and that 
raise they promised a year ago and 
the house done and paid for—maybe 
I can give up the school bus.” He 
stretched till his joints snap-snapped 
and gazed up at the ceiling. “Am I 
glad it’s the last day! Only one thing 
I'm itching to do right now. Get 
some work in, finish off this house.” 

His palm curved like around the 
polished handle of the hammer, and 
struck. She redid her braids, fastened 
them up securely. The children were 
murmuring awake. On the way out, 
she stopped to rub their fingermarks 
off the door. Enamel gloss cost high, 
but it was sure to last. He called her 
back to him. 

“Hug me a minute.” 

Mm hmm. 

This morning a tiredness held him 
back, a reluctance to leave dragged 
at him. The air was dazzling bright. 
From the tangle of underbrush 
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across the way, a single slash pine 
shot its mop of foliage into a sky so 
blue it hurt to see. Red-headed hens 
scurried about, pecking at the dirt and 
clucking. A hog scampered over the 
road to root under Jim Warren's 
shack. Beyond the crystal brilliance 
and the greenness and the familiar 
sagging fence-posts, something lay 
that he could always feel. Something 
you couldn’t see was here. It was 
part of him and he was part of it. 

‘Mornin’, p’fessuh.”’ 

“Morning.” 

He stepped off the semi-circular 
brick steps. House didn’t yet look 
like they intended it to. In the glare 
it appeared raw and bare for all its 
white glisten. The roof was still 
makeshift, covered with tarpaper. 
Ruth was planning to set japonicas 
out to skirt around the undersides, 
morning-glory vines to climb up the 
windows, oleanders at the door, and 
that other they call the cape jes’min 
—a gardenia shrub—in the frontyard 
and those hydrangea-things like pop- 
corn balls. He'd have a job digging 
up the bermuda grass. Pinkbud tree 
at the gate. 

It was just a piece down the road 
to the low cement block building of 
the county consolidated school. 

‘Morning, p’fessuh.”’ 

‘Morning. How’re the shrimp run- 
ning?” 

“Poorly. Peytons took my boat 
over. Mighty fine weather for the 
speakin’ tonight.” 

“That's a fact. Be a big turnout—’’ 
The annual event aroused a lot of 
interest. Of the five finalists, the win- 
ner would be sent to the statewide 
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contest sponsored by the colored col. 
leges. 

“Who you puttin’ your chips on?’ 

“Can't say.” He tipped his hat and 
went on into the shed. The school 
bus, old and lumbering, painted over 
many times, was a hand-me-down 
from the whites. The engine coughed 
and sputtered, coughed and sputtered 
like a fire that wouldn’t stay lit. The 
gearshift stuck. He choked her, wait. 
ing alone, prodded with his toe at the 
starter till he felt the catch throb up 
his leg. With a grinding clash and 
clatter she bumped out through the 
fog of exhaust. 

At the road he threw the wheel 
over quick to avoid a mule-team, 
Damn. The motor stalled as the 
wheels spun down in the sand drift. 
He took the crank from behind the 
cracked leather seat and climbed 
down. 

He was in plain sight with room 
to spare when a truck clipped by so 
close its hot breath blasted him back 
against the fender. The rear end near 
grazed him. He spat the grit out of 
his teeth. Hardly halting, the truck 
slid into reverse. Its van, slatted all 
around for carting livestock, was 
empty. 

“Hey p’fessuh. C’mere!” 

Walter hooked the crank over the 
bumper of the bus. His cocoa straw 
hat had rolled away. 

“Yes sir?” 

“What's all this excitement stirtin 
up here?” 

Across the way, Jim Warren was 
watching out an open window. The 
fisherman in his jackboots had 
stopped where he stood. 
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“Why I don’t know, Mr. Cobb,” 
Walter said carefully. His eyes smart- 
ed. He was jarred to the bone. “I’m 
on my way to pick up these chil- 
dren—" 

“Aint you heard how this big 
black nigger stopped by Mrs. Jimmie 
ladd’s backdoor asking her for a 
drink of water? She told him to take 
it out of the spigot there, and he 
barged on up her steps, wanted it out 
of a glass in the kitchen. We're out 
lookin’ for him. ‘You know who it 
is?” 

Cobb was heavyset, bluff and 
hearty, wedged between the wheel 
and seat. In the shade of the cab 
his skin showed ruddy tan out of the 
chalk blue shirt. The silver-studded 
Mexican belt over his khaki work- 
pants gave a cowboy rakishness to his 
gitth. Tufts of chestnut hair stood 
out on his knuckles like mustaches. 
The round black eyes poked sidewise, 
probing and challenging. 

Walter started to withdraw to the 
bus. “Why no, Mr. Cobb, I certainly 
don’t.” 

The tufted fingers waved him back. 
"You know I’m runnin’ for sheriff? 
We been pretty easy with you, Wal- 
tet. Expect you to keep things under 
control down here. Who y'all votin’ 
for?” 

Jim Warren strode out leisurely on 
his porch and lounged at the railing. 
Walter toed a mound of dirt up. ‘Tell 
you the truth, I hadn't thought any- 
thing at all about that office.” 

"Got to clean things up, you 
know,” Cobb's finger jabbed out em- 
phatically. “Fifty thousand dollars in 
ines and bail-forfeits the town took 
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in from these tourists on the high- 
way hellbent for Florida—and only 
$15,000 showed up in the treasury. 
You hear about that? I ain’t namin’ 
no names—but who arrested ‘em in 
the first place? Who tried 'em? I’m 
tellin’ you there’s a dead cat hangin’ 
on the line somewhere.” 

“That's a fact.” 

The ruby ring, the mesh-banded 
wristwatch sparkled against the steer- 
ing wheel. Cobb’s quick black eyes 
veered to the house. “Some folks 
might think you was gettin’ pretty 
uppity building a house like that. 
. . Colored folks, that He gave 
a wink of mutual understanding. 
“T'm tellin’ you, boy, if you don’t lay 
a roof up there pretty soon, I'll pitch 
one on myself. Aluminum too.” 

His motor whirred. “Another 
thing,” he shouted, ‘‘I got a little old 
Sunday-dress for your girl over to my 
shed—you come by for it, hear?” 

Walter bit the inside of his under- 
lip. “I surely will think about it. Tell 
you what we do need,” he hesitated 
and smiled into the black impatient 
eyes, already off and far away, “if you 
know the right person to take it up 
with—”’ 

“Sure, sure, name it.” 

new school bus. Bad.” 

All the eyes peering out of the 
grey-board chinks came alive. Neigh- 
bors spilled out along the side of the 
road. 

“What's he up to?” 

“White folks out to get you?” 

Fisherman tracked back. ‘He raisin’ 
sand about the speakin’? From the 
way them kids been talkin’, sounds 
like strong stuff—” 
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Old Lettie Winters threw her arms 
up. “I knowed it, I knowed it, I'm 
not lettin’ my baby—” 

Walter stared to the point of the 
bend where the cloud of dust disap- 
peared. ‘Better look out when he hits 
that highway, they'll catch him in one 
of these speee-d traps.” He fitted the 
crank in with lank nonchalance. 

The tension broke down. They all 
just about fell out laughing. “Ain't 
that a scandal!”’ Between the arrest- 
ing officer and the Ordinary’s court, 
any out-of-state car that passed the 
town line over 20 miles an hour had 
to shell out heavy to get on the way 
again. “Yah, what happen to all 
that revenue?” White folks sure do 
fould their own nests too. 

Walter ground the crank over. 
“Cobb is running for sheriff,’ he put 
in and grinned. 

“Sure enough?” 

“Oh!” 

“That wool-hat crowd, front of 
cach other they can’t wait to string 
you up. Then they come creepin’ 
round, huh huh huh, just pantin’ for 
honey—" 

The sun had climbed up the stem 
of the pine. Getting on to half past 
seven. He'd have to make time. Jim 
Warren thrust his rough iron-carved 
head into the door of the bus. “You 
sure they ain't makin’ no trouble bout 
that contest-speech, Walter?” 

He raced the engine and eased. 
The floor, the dashboard, the wind- 
shicld, everything vibrated. All the 
hesitations he'd had and weighing of 
factors swarmed up. ‘Well, the 
veterans wanted this particular piece, 
and the whole class with them. 
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Teachers couldn't flout their choice, f 
We got that lady editor and the two | 
leading reverends for judges, I don't 
think there'll be any ruckus.” 

The three white judges provided, | 
form of sanction. Two of them, he | 
thought, would be so wrapped up in 
comparing the diction and deport | 
ment, they'd never pay any mind to " 
the content. The new young rector, | 
who'd knocked around the world ap 
lot, might be sympathetic. Anyhow [ 
he'd hedged it around the best way > 
he could. 

“What I mean Jim said hoarse | 
ly, he had a perpetual frog in his}: 
throat, ‘they ain't gonna stop it. That 
stuff don’t go no more. Anything} « 
you think we ought to see to?” g 

Walter punched the hard shoulde F 
affectionately. “What you got there, 
man? Rocks? Things like this—it'l] 
go through all right. So long sf 
none of us scares and spreads it—" 

Ruth was calling from the gate. 
“Mr. Peyton’s on the phone for you. 
What you doin’ here so long ? What 
happened ?”’ 

The folks scattering turned around J 
to listen. Jim slapped at the jumping 
red hood. ‘Goodbye, I’m gone! 
Walter hollered back. With an enor Fh 
mous heave and lurch, the bus pulled F 1 
out of the sand. pu 

From the hushed buzzing discus F 
sion of marks, dates for the Com > ” 
mencement Night dance, a giggl Fh 
arose like a breeze. Walter followed F 
the sound. The child poised in th F 1 
doorway, finger in mouth, ran straight 
to him. st 

“Why, what’s the matter, son? > t 
He brushed the damp curls back. The F 
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delicate lips budding could hardly get 
the words out. “Mamma—mamma 
says you're to come right off. It’s 
Mr. Peyton on the phone again. You 
better go see him fore he gets mad.” 

“Course ll see him—take it 
easy—"" 

Forty heads lifted. Their eyes 
stirred, quick with curiosity, amuse- 
ment, even a glint of mocking an- 
ticipation; or stilled, darkly inward, 
pensive and sombre. 

“Let mamma tell him I’m in class 
right now, I'll drop by when I get 
to town this afternoon. Steady now, 
skip!” 

He rapped for attention. “Those 
of you taking part in the contest to- 
night may leave at the end of this 
period.”” 

At the bend where the road swung 
to the main section, Walter passed 
Peyton’s car headed for the house. 
He honked twice, but Peyton hugging 
the wheel, kept to the center of the 
road, seeing nothing but where he 
was going. Ruth will just turn him 
back when he gets there, Walter de- 
cided, and drove on slowly. 

He attended to a few errands be- 


_ fore parking in front of the Peytons’ 


hitching post. It still stood there, 
narrow granite like a graveyard mon- 
ument with an iron ring on top. Pey- 
ton rolled right up behind him. 
“Walter!” he exclaimed with the 
happiest surprise. “‘‘Just the man I 
want to see. Come in with me a 


minute.” 


Peyton took him by the elbow and 
steered him up the path like it was 
the most natural thing in the world, 


_ past the sago palms that fountained 
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up on the lawn, the oleanders at the 


steps all lighted up with cerise and 
white blossoms, across the wide 
verandah to the front door. A big 
hound-dog bounded out, barking a 
fit, and lunged at Walter, prancing 
up and snapping. Peyton caught the , 
collar. ‘Down, Trix, down! Don’t 
know why it is,” he laughed to him- 
self and patted her, “she’s the gen- 
tlest thing in the world, but there’s 
something about a Nigrah just sets 
her off. Drives our Letty into a cor- 
ner of the kitchen. Something about 
their nature...’ He shook his 
head in wonder and chuckled with an 
indulgence that expected Walter to 
join in. 

Walter held his face stiff, void of 
expression. “It’s all the way you 
train them,” he murmured with a 
kind of helpfulness, pointing it at 
him. 

“What's that, you say something ?” 
Peyton’s head jutted out from his 
forward-hunched white linen shoul- 
ders. He led him around a bow win- 
dow to the side entrance. 

The interior was dark, full of an 
odor of mustiness and mould. The 
gloom deepened in the study. “‘Sit 
down, sit down, sit down.”” The rim- 
less spectacles twinkled. ‘‘Make your- 
self at home. Have a smoke. Drink?” 

“No, thank you.” Walter, on his 
guard, automatically took in the lay- 
out. 

On the wall, oil portraits glim- 
mered, barely discernible within their 
gilt frames. A gas burner sat in the 
dead fireplace. 

Peyton poured two jiggers. “Bour- 
bon.” 
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“No, thank you.” Walter repeated. 

The pale eyes froze on him an in- 
stant. “I suppose you prefer gin.” 
He sought out another bottle in the 
back of the bookcase and thumped it 
down on the desk, the genial host 
again. ‘Here, here, take it now, 
what you ‘fraid of ? Nobody's going 
to see you—” 

“No, thank you very much.” Pey- 
ton’s thin skin reddened. 

Peyton sniffed at his drink, an- 
noyed. “What's all this I hear about 
a speech your young ones are making 
tonight?’ He shot it out like he'd 
caught him in some secret conspiracy. 
“Funny titlke—The Economic Color- 
Line.” 

Walter's stomach tightened. His 
tone was rueful and careless. ‘“‘It is 


a dry subject, that’s the truth, and all 
five of them reciting the same thing. 


We take part in this statewide ora- 
torical contest for secondary schools 
every year, you know. Miss Newall 
had a fine writeup about it in her 
paper this week. She's kindly con- 
sented to be one of the judges, and 
Reverend Hollis, and your pastor too, 
Reverend James—”’ 

‘James? Did you say James?’ The 
liquor splashed over the rim of the 
glass. 

“We'd be honored,’ Walter con- 
tinued, skirting around the interrup- 
tion, ‘to have you attend, Mr. Pey- 
ton, if you could find time. . .” 

He glared through Walter. ‘‘What 
were you doing out so late last night ? 
I wanted to talk to you.” 

“I’m sorry we missed each other. 
Churches and other groups asked me 
to show school movies—” 
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“You mean you been organizing 
folks for the elections?” 

Walter settled back in his chair, 
In the greenish gloom a long flying 
roach lit on one of the volumes be. 
hind Mr. Peyton’s head. Roaches 
eat the starch out of books after a 
while. All the answers, assembled 
long ago for just such an occasion, 
flowed from his tongue. ‘Well, our 
people have been taking part in the 
local elections here a long time. Far 
back as I can remember it’s always 
been like that. Most of us farm our 
own land or work fishing, it’s not 
like in some sections where every- 
body’s cropping, afraid for their meal 
and bacon. White folks down here 
have always by and large fair. 
minded—” 

Peyton settled back too, his com- 
posure regained. ‘“That’s just what 
I wanted to talk about! I’ve been 
watching you, Walter, you're a 
smooth operator. You never stick 
your neck out so anybody can chop it 
off. Everything you do, you got your- 
self covered. Every step you take, 
you take others with you. More col- 
ored vote here proportionately than 
in any other part of the state. That's 
no accident, Walter. Those votes 
swing our elections.” 

“T see,” Walter said. 

“That much power can be danget- 
ous, you know. Now I believe in 
racial justice just as much as any one 
does. Deep down in my heart | 
believe, and every intelligent south- 
erner believes, you Nigrahs should 
have your rights. But it must proceed 
at its own pace.” He poured him- 
self another drink...“ At its own pact. 
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The intelligent of both races must get 
together so we won't be swamped by 
the poor and ignorant of either—un- 
derstand what I mean?” 

Walter looked at him speculatively 
from under his lowered eyelids. 

Peyton dumped paper clips out of 
the brass tray and began stringing 
them together. “Walter, I’m look- 
ing for you to help me. Yesterday 
I gave up church work after 20 years 
| of service to my fellowmen—no one 
can take that away from me!”’ He 
threw out a defiant glance. “It struck 
me all of a sudden, with my legal 
background and position in the com- 
munity I ought to go into politics. 
Take this situation in the Ordinary’s 
court. Disgraceful! Thirty-five thou- 
and dollars disappeared. Now I feel 
its my bounden duty to stand for 
Ordinary myself—”’ 

Walter nodded. His throat felt 
tight and strained, his mouth dry. 
Under the oil portraits Peyton tilted 
back with the ease of a magistrate on 
the bench. His glass shone, im- 
penetrable. The chain of paper clips 
wung and swung. 

"My family doesn’t take it seri- 
ously yet,” he confided with a whim- 
sal smile. “But they'll change their 
tune soon enough—they ought to 
realize by now when I get a notion to 
doa thing, I don’t rest till I see it 
through. Cobb the cattle dealer who's 
running for sheriff—he’s already 
promised to throw in with me. . . 
Oh yes, I know, I know,” his hand 
cut downward to shut off objections, 
‘he’s a wool-hat boy, but he does car- 
ty votes and we might as well have 
him on our side, don’t you see. 
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Course there are always some of these 
crackers you can’t tell which way the 
wind blows— But it’s the Nigrah 
vote that’s a real worry, Walter. Soon 
as it hit me, I headed straight for 
you. Cobb told me he spoke to you 
this morning?” 

“That's right.” 

“We're willing to give you any- 
thing you need within reason.” He 
pulled open the drawer in front of 
him and drew a rubber-banded sheaf 
of bills out from besides an old army 
pistol. ‘Around 200, I figured—” 
He counted out fives and tens, laying 
one tenderly on top of the other. 

Walter shifted. ‘I’m afraid it’s 
not like that, Mr. Peyton.” The 
room seemed unbearably small, press- 
ing in on him with all its heavy vol- 
umes and dimly looming pictures. 
“It’s true we rally around some can- 
didates. But there are others no two 
persons can agree on—our people 
are very skeptical and suspicious—” 

“Well 300 then, that’s as far as I 
can go." He scooped the neat piles 
of bills together in a bunch and 
thrust it at him. 

“—I don’t carry that much influ- 
ence, and even if I did, everybody'd 
immediately think there was some- 
thing in it for me. They'd never trust 
me again. We often have folks 
hauled in for petty infractions or 
nothing at all, so it’s a sore point— 
Anything that happened during your 
term of office—’’ He stopped there, 
assuming the term of office for the 
other one’s benefit, hesitating to im- 
ply anything further. 

“You mean you won't do it?” Pey- 
ton half rose out of his chair. 
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“I’m sorry, Mr. Peyton, I couldn't 
promise you anything like that—” 

“Up in middle Georgia where I 
come from,” Peyton said impressive- 
ly, “they got a certain philosophy 
about the colored vote. Wipe it out. 
And if you can’t wipe it out, buy it 
out. And if you can't buy it out, 
sell it out.’ His laughter bubbled 
in appreciation of his own wit, with 
a note of waiting for Walter to join 
in. ‘Up there, they're still wiping it 
out—”’ 

Walter stood up to leave. “I was 
born in this county and I was raised 
in this county,’ he said. “I went 
through school in this state. Every- 
body kept at me, why don't I go 
north, why don’t I go somewhere 
else, there’s nothing for a Negro in 
the South. Plenty of other places I 
could have gone, all over. They kept 
at me and argued with me, all the 
other students and my folks and even 
some white friends I had, and I 
thought about it, I thought about it 
a lot till I finally told them. There's 
something here in Georgia that’s no- 
where else on earth.” 

“What's that?” 

“My home.” Walter said it over 
softly. ‘My own.” 

He took his hat. “I enjoyed talk- 
ing with you, Mr. Peyton.” His legs 
moved, stiff as sticks, to the door. 

Down the end of the gravel walk, 
Peyton’s dog was barking at a cluster 
of children in the street. Soon as 
they edged a mite in any direction, 
she hurtled out and circled about 
them. Walter picked up a good-sized 
stick. 

“Get along!” 
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The dog backed to the lawn, 
growling. 

The children cowered, their soft 
brown faces puckered with anxiety. 
“Nothing to be afraid of, honey,” he 
beckoned to the smallest of them,a | ¢ 
little barefoot girl rooted to the Fy 
ground. “Come here to me.” He fF 
had to go over to her and take her 
hand and fold it around the thik | ¢ 
wood. 

shake it,” he said. ‘When 
anybody threatens you, just shakea fh 
stick at ‘em.’ He led her along | i 
soothing and assuring. The child | ¢ 
hung back, then grew to boldness a Fy 
the dog too hung back, forelegs | 1 
planted stiff, hair bristling around the ) ¢! 
collar, growl lowered to a rumble fp 
She waved the stick. She stamped F tl 
her foot. ‘‘Goway you big old dog— Fu 
goway goway goway!” The othe — b 
children pelted forward, gleefully in 
stamping and shouting. 

Up on the verandah, at the head of J sc 
the steps, Peyton was standing watch. F se 
ing him. M 

Everybody's a little jittery, Ruth a 
thought, as she pulled the starched F th 
white frock over Doris’ head, tied the § W 
laces on Larry's white shoes. Her § of 
heart clapped hard against her ribs: F th 
suppose no one shows up. All the F Te 
work you do, all the risk you run, — th 
the speakers preparing—and no one hi 
appears— ey 


“We better be there early,” Wal F pa 
ter remarked. ‘Don’t want any one — en 
getting worried up.”” He rinsed and J “I 
dried the last dish, turned his shirt: 
cuffs down. His face was closed like } W 
a fist, intent and brooding. The ques J th 
tions she didn’t dare raise washed in F W 
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the sweat off his face. 
Walter—it’s your house—blazin’—” 


- waves between them. By eight o'clock 
the church had filled. Adele Win- 
ters began. 
_ fluffing out from a bow in back scarce- 


Her soft straignt hair 


ly quivered. “Tam the granddaugh- 
ter of a slave. Eighty years ago I 


~ would not have been permitted to 


make this speech . . .” 

There are moments when a teacher 
can feel he’s really riding, Walter 
thought, and this was one of them. 
Nothing else mattered. He saw Ruth, 
his wife’s clear brown profile, lifted 
in absorption to Cliff Attaway going 
through the piece again. She knew 


what it might mean, any misstep . . . 


There would be the bed tonight and 
the cool sheets stretched taut and the 
peacefulness of this year of work on 
the way to closing well, and he'd get 


_ up right early tomorrow, do nothing 


but shellac and varnish, put up shelv- 
ing, this and that. 

Four blocks away the fire siren 
sounded. Every one’s head turned, 
searching the stained glass panes. 
Mrs. Attaway who had lost twins in 
a fire 15 years ago rocked her 
thin shoulders and moaned. Jim 
Warren and Ken Whippet, members 
of the volunteer fire brigade, threaded 
their way out. The next speaker, 
Tom Watson, strode to the front of 
the lectern, his knuckles thrust on 


his hips, still the sergeant. His young 


eyes, authoritative, with a strain of 
pain somewhere, scrutinized the audi- 
ence from front to rear, left to right. 
“Iam the grandson of a slave . . .” 

The door in back slammed. Jim 
Warren pushed in panting and wiped 
“Walter! 
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Walter stood up. “Please,” he 
said, holding his voice even, ‘please 
go on. Annabelle,’ he signalled to 
one of the teachers, ‘‘will you take 
over?” 

Tom Watson hushed them down 
from the platform. “All right, every- 
body, keep your seats—we’'ll go on 
with the program—”’ 

Reverend Hollis peered around 
nearsightedly. “I think you all bet- 
ter call it off,” he said, ‘‘there’s too 
much excitement—” 

Tom's voice plowed on. 


Ruth pushed the children into the 
car. Larry was crying. Doris whirled 


on him and shook him. ‘Shut up, 
shut up—you worryin’—” 
The beam of the headlights 


jounced over the ruts and cattle bar- 
riers, pebbles spurted against the 
fenders. Walter had expected the 
sight of the skeleton of the house 
with the flames bursting through, but 
as he ran forward the final timbers 
furled and flung their iridescent 
streamers into the embers. 

It was like a fired-up barbecue, 
consuming something they'd built out 
of the bones of their body. He'd 
cut every board himself and planed 
it off in curls the children hung over 
their ears, laid the floors and raised 
the walls with the neighbors pitching 
in, wired it and painted, installed all 
the plumbing—inside. First you 
bought the lumber, then you let the 
lumber season till you could buy the 
nails. Because if you didn’t spend 
what cash you had on the lumber in 
the first place, you wouldn't have a 
house. All the arguments and plan- 
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ning—Ruth staying up past midnight 
sewing curtains, Doris emptying the 
mail-order package and Larry plop: 
ping down in it, shoving himself 
over the floor with his little bottom, 
see daddy, see me choo choo... 
Then he remembered. The school 
projector! All the benefits and sup- 
pers the parents ran to present it— 

Suddenly through the pall of 
spark-streaked smoke he saw Ruth. 
On the semi-circular steps with Larry 
in her arms and Doris catching at her 
skirts, she stood over the crimson pit. 
There was a gasp and lurch from the 
crowd as she swayed. But before 
he or any one else could reach her 
she stepped back down. “Oh Wal- 
ter,” she whispered, “oh Walter—” 

He held her steady. ‘Don’t look 
any more, don’t—”’ Both the children 
were sobbing. There was the stamp 
of terror in their faces. Burning with 
a deep unquenchable anger, he helped 
his wife carry them away from the 
heat. I'll kill him, he thought, I'll 
kill him, I swear to God I'll kill 
him— 

They drove back to the church in 
silence. Eyes of anxiety and friend- 
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liness and compassion swung on then f 


as they entered. Walter climbed y 


on the platform and leaned his hand 


on the lectern. “I'm very glad yq 


all carried on, there was nothing 


could be done. Least my family wi 
safe here when it happened—pla 
continue—”’ 


Next morning, after the insurane 
agent had finished his inspection 
Walter and Ruth stayed on to loo 


for anything they could salvag 


Folks, white and colored, stopped bj 
to say how sorry they were and off 
to help any way they could. ‘Theres 
a rumor going round old man Py. 
ton had it in for you—” 

“Uh huh. Any court we can prox 
it in?” 

As Walter shoveled through the 
debris, Ruth pointed her electric itor 
with the handle charred off to a slight 
rise in the land and said, “‘Let’s star 
over yonder. Nothing here but the 
steps anyhow, we can leave them—' 

Walter leaned on_ his shove, 
studying the spot. This time he was 
building in brick. 


Copyright, Liberty (December, 1950) 


THE SOCIAL WORKER was going from one prison cell « 


another and asking rather fatuous questions. 


Of one prisoner she 


asked: “Was it your love of drink that brought you here?” 
“Lord, no Miss,” replied the man. “You can’t get nothin’ here! 
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Sugar Ray Robinson, finest fighter in the world, 
is worth $450,000 in his stocking feet 


WHIZ KID OF 
BOXING AND BUSINESS 


BY JOHN LARDNER 


Reprinted from the New York Times 


TS hard to say exactly how long 
Ray Robinson has been the 
world’s finest prizefighter. Per- 


| haps it’s been five years. Perhaps it’s 


been as long as that since regular 
students and critics of boxing began 
to consider him one of the finest 
prizefighters of all time. But he did 
not enter into his full rights and titles 
in the eyes of the general public, he 
did not become a part of national 
legend, until the night of February 
14, 1951, in Chicago, when he 
knocked out Jake La Motta for the 
middleweight championship. It’s said 
that 35,000,000 people saw him do it, 
in addition to the 15,000 old-fash- 
ined flesh-shepherds who watched 
the fight first-hand. 

That's one of Robinson’s advan- 
tages—he has flowered in the tele- 
vision age, when a legend can be 


JOHN LARDNER, free-lance writer 
and sports columnist, is author of W’Aite 
Hopes and Other Tigers, a history of the 
golden age of prizefighting. 
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made in a night, provided the subject 
does his best at the right time. Robin- 
son had never had such an audience 
before. Few men have. Characteristi- 
cally, he showed his gifts more 
plainly and obviously than he ever 
had before. Asa result, wherever you 
were that night or next day, you heard 
people saying things like these: 

“Do you think he could have taken 
Ketchel ?”” 

‘He would have given Joe Walcott 
plenty of trouble.” 

“What you need against Robinson 
is a left hook like Charlie White's. 
White gave Benny Leonard trouble.” 

“This guy could have whipped 
Leonard.” 

“Leonard could have whipped this 
guy.” 

And the next thing you knew, some 
men were matching Robinson men- 
tally, and other men were talking 
of matching him officially, not only 
with Joey Maxim, the light-heavy- 
weight champion of the world, 20 
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pounds his senior, but with Ezzard 
Charles, the heavyweight champion. 

Can Robinson beat Maxim, the 
light heavyweight ? We may some day 
find out, though Maxim’s manager, 
Jack Kearns, was heard to say last 
year, even before Robinson moved up 
from welterweight leadership to the 
middleweight championship, that the 
lighter man had too much reach for 
his boy. It was an excuse unique in 
the history of interclass relations. 

Can Robinson beat Charles, the 
heavyweight king? He might have to 
give away as much as 30 pounds, but 
George Gainford, Robinson's man- 
ager, a man by no means allergic to 
the sound of his own voice, said right 
after the La Motta fight that fatal 
night that Robinson and Charles 
would be a good match. Robinson 
winked when he heard this sample 
of 
logic. 

“That's my friend Gainford,” said 
Sugar Ray. ‘Always experimenting.” 

The fact is that Gainford, while he 
serves as Robinson’s manage: of rec- 
ord and chief assistant, does not pick 
Robinson's opponents, any more than 
he handles Robinson's business af- 
tairs. Only one man truly manages 
Robinson. That is Robinson himself; 
and in the matter of judging compe- 
tition, he has few equals in the box- 
ing business today. He studies baxing 
closely. As his record shows, he 
studies it to the best of purpose. If 
he thinks, in his own mind, that he 
can beat Maxim, or even Charles, he 
will try it. If he doesn’t, they can 
whistle for Sugar Ray. 

In his earlier days, whenever he 
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fought, Robinson used to sit at th F 
ringside before and after his ow} 
bout, watching the styles and move F 
of the other boxers on the card, learn. | 
ing things. He also learned from th > 
men he fought—especially, he sayy 
Fritzie Zivic, who knew more tricks | 
than a cageful of orangutans. Noth. > 
ing dirty surprises Robinson any} 
more, but neither does anything clean, > 
His own finished style is classical—w 
on the balls of the feet, moving con F 
stantly the left hand and foot wel 
forward, the right hand back, high 
and ready. (In the Uptown Gym of 
West 116th Street, where all the 
young boxers formerly imitated the | 
shuffling, flat-footed manner of Jo} 
Louis, they now all look like Robin f 
son.) 
The difference between Robinso | 
and other classical stylists is that fer F 
of them have been able to bring th f 
full gamut of punches, from jab 
uppercut, so swiftly and wickedly of, 
bear. His balance and timing arf 
such that he is said to be the only 
fighter now active who can knock you 
out while he is moving backward 
his toes. 
In his last victory Robinson shows 
he knew La Motta’s stuff as well 3 
his own. You cannot make a mana fF 
strong and aggressive as La Mott 
fight your way. He will keep coming 
in, winging with both hands, impos | 
ble to drive back or hurt, as long ashe 
is fresh. Robinson put La Matta | 
style to his own uses. He stayed : 
safe distance from La Motta’s left (he 
did not gauge this exactly till th 
sixth round) and let the stronger man 
lunge and punch himself weary. A 
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what seemed to be precisely the right 
moment he took the aggressive and 
held it, except for a minute in the 
11th, when he accepted a flurry by 
Jake, standing still and rolling and 
bobbing and taking the blows on his 
arms and shoulders. When he learned, 
by this, that La Motta’s sting was 
gone, he came in for the kill. 

The seasoned fight fan, of course, 
when an artist like Robinson emerges, 
likes to think in terms of the past as 
well as the present. Robinson cannot 
go along with them there. He knows 
all there is to know about every boxer 
he has seen, but when they compare 
him with Bob Fitzsimmons, who held 
the middleweight, light heavyweight 
and heavyweight titles, or even the 
more recent Mickey Walker, who 
fought in the same three classes and 
won the championship in two of them, 
he politely hides a yawn. He has been 
too busy for books. That is, history 


books. 


The books he knows are the books 
of Sugar Ray’s Restaurant (where the 
bar customarily grosses $150,000 a 
year) ; Sugar Ray’s Barber Shop (seven 
chairs); Sugar Ray’s Quality Clean- 
ers; Hattie Mae's Lingerie, run by 
Mrs. Robinson; and the three five- 
story apartment houses that make up- 
town Seventh Avenue practically Rob- 
inson’s alley. It’s a considerable change 
for the man who ten years ago was 
Walker Smith, grocery clerk—he ac- 
quired the nom de guerre of Robin- 
son from another boy whose card he 
used in amateur fights and ‘‘Sugar”’ 
from his manager's praise of him as a 
fighter—‘'sweet as sugar.” 

But the past means little to him. 
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What does interest him, and very 
frankly, is Ray Robinson, the man 
with 36 suits and the: flamingo-pink 
monogrammed Cadillac convertible, a 
man worth $450,000 in his stocking 
feet. 

In a way, his personal war for suc- 
cess and prestige has been tougher— 
certainly it has been longer—than the 
Second World War. But the Second 
World War was harder on him. He 
evaded, or missed by bad luck, an 
Army athletes’ mission overseas. He 
got an early discharge from the Army. 
This, combined with a native coolness 
or smugness of character, kept him 
from popularity. But in the last 18 
months Robinson's gifts to charity 
have been so thoroughgoing and so 
formidable that on the night he fought 
and knocked out La Motta for the 
middleweight championship, he 
reached a double climax of success. 
He was a great fighter and a recog- 
nized philanthropist. And he did not 
fail to hammer home the point. 

The average fighter, going to the 
television microphone after such a 
fight, would have said ‘Hello, mom,” 
or “I beat a great boy,” or “T'll be 
home soon, honey.” Not Sugar Ray. 
He proceeded to tell off a list of do- 
nations to worthy causes. There were 
two significant things about the way 
he did it. He got every sum right, 
And, after the toughest fight of his 
life, hé did not draw a deep breath. A 
cool hand—but one who knows what 
to do and how to do it. 

It's up to the rest of us, since Rob- 
inson himself does not care, to figure 
out his place in prizefight history. 
Calculations like that are never easy. 
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He cannot be soundly compared with 
such Negro small men as Gans, Wal- 
cott, Langford and Jack Blackburn. 
Robinson has won every fight in his 
life but one. The others lost often, 
but in many cases they lost because 
they were ordered to. They all could 
fight over a wide range of size; espe- 
cially Langford, who scourged heavy- 
weights whenever he was allowed the 
privilege. They all showed signs of 
prize-ring genius. But they fought 
long ago, under far different condi- 
tions, and that is all that can be said. 
The late Benny Leonard, lightweight 
champion, being of more recent vin- 
tage, is the man who is probably most 
often compared with Robinson. 
“Leonard would of murdered Rob- 
inson,’’ says Dumb Dan Morgan, a 
Madison Square Garden pundit. ‘He 
would of pulled him in like this, see, 
and then give him this and this.” 
“Robinson would've been too fast 
tor Leonard,” says Jack Kearns, an- 
other pundit. “He would've stayed 
outside and stuck Benny to death.” 
Leonard and Robinson were both 


raised on the streets of New York 


(though Robinson was born in De- 
troit), and they both achieved a rare 
combination of speed, intelligence and 
hitting power. Leonard was some- 
what stronger, Robinson somewhat 
taster. It may be safe to say that, in 
the medium weight classes, they are 
the two most successful artists of the 
last 30 years. 

As for the question of range—the 
question that fascinates the fight pub- 
lic today, of whether Robinson can 
carry on upward through the weights 
to the very top—history shows many 
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cases of light men beating heavy. 
weights. It takes the proper sort of 
light man. Fitzsimmons, being a clean; 
sharp hitter with speed and natural 
leverage, was able to win the heavy. 
weight championship at 167 pounds, 
not much more than Robinson might 
weigh for such a test. Mickey Walker, 
being slower and depending more on 
a mauling, wrestling kind of aggres. 
siveness, was badly beaten by Max 
Schmeling, though he got a draw 
with the eccentric Jack Sharkey. Kid 
McCoy was a welterweight who could 
sometimes conquer heavyweights, be- 
cause he had the same long-range 
sharpness of stroke that Robinson has 
and Fitzsimmons had. 

There has been a case of a middle- 
weight champion fighting a_heavy- 
weight champion, and boxing men 
bring it up constantly today because 
the middleweight, Stanley Ketchel, 
was the only other fighter of the sub- 
heavyweight ranks who won such elec. 
tric fame as Robinson's and was con- 
sidered so seriously as a man who 
could sweep all classes. As it turned 
out, Ketchel couldn’t sweep them all. 
His fight with Jack Johnson, in Colma, 
Calif., in 1909, was thought (by John- 
son, at least) to have been planned as 
a sort of exhibition. But the nation at 
large took it in grim earnest, and so 
did Ketchel. In the 12th round, after 
sparring respectfully for 11, Ketchel 
suddenly hit the heavyweight cham- 
pion as hard as he could on the jaw. 
Johnson went down. Unhappily for 
Ketchel, he was not out. He got up, 
his illusions removed, and knocked 
the middleweight unconscious. 

Ray Robinson’s trip to the pinnacle, 
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if he tries it, can be easier than Ketch- 
e's. Ezzard Charles is no Jack John- 
son. He is much smaller, to begin 
with, and he lacks Johnson’s strength 
and professional wisdom. Robinson 
is faster than Ketchel, he is smarter, 
and he has a wider repertory of 
punches. He has come a longer way 
through the weights than any fighter 
before him (national featherweight 
and lightweight champion of the 
Golden Gloves, world’s welterweight 
and middleweight champion), and 
the end is not in sight. 

Robinson will wait a bit. He will 
make another trip to Europe, where 
he was highly successful last year. He 
will visit France, where he is presently 
the toast of the boulevards. France re- 
gards him as the earthly avenger of 
the ill-fated Marcel Cerdan, who lost 
the middleweight championship to 
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Jake La Motta. Three French news- 
papers sent reporters to Chicago to see 
La Motta get the coup de grace at 
Robinson’s hands. All Paris believes 
that Sugar Ray can whip anyone, from 
the poids lourds, or heavyweights, on 
down. 

But there is only one man who 
really knows. That is Robinson, the 
world’s foremost expert on Robinson. 
And he has yet to vote. In Chicago 
the other night, while his manager 
and others screamed for the blood of 
Maxim and Charles, Robinson sat 
bathing his bruised left hand in a tub 
of watet and shaking his head. 

“What do they call them things?” 
he called to a well-wisher on the other 
side of the dressing room. ‘‘Guinea 
pigs? Come over here and meet one.” 


Copyright, The New Mo Times 
(February 25, 1951) 
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FLICKER TICKER * A new Italian movie called !'Miracle in 
Milan'' comes up with the weirdest plot yet concocted on the in. 
terracial romance theme. It tells the story of a Negro boy and 
white girl who fall in love and are granted the power to make their 
wish come true. Each makes a silent wish and when their wish 
comes true, he turns white and she turns black . . . West Coast 
pianist Bob Evans has a nice role in Paramount's movie version of 
"'Detective Story.'' For this film part he changed his name to 
Russell Evans in order to prevent confusion with another Bob Evans, 
a well known nown ventriloquist . . . Billy Eckstine will finally get get 
his chance in the movies in the new MGM film called !''The Big 
Cast.'' Meanwhile MGM is also considering a film version of a 
popular Duke Ellington musical of some years back, ''Jump for 
Joy' . . In the film, ''Anne of the Indies,'' 20th Century Fox 
did Something quite odd for Hollywood. Three Negro girls were 
used in the parts of natives who make love to some invading white 
pirates. In the past such parts have always gone to white girls 

. . Herb Jeffries has invested in a new Allied Artists movie 
called “"'Disc Jockey'' which will feature 22 different platter 
spinners. He will a in the picture as well as act as asso- 
ciate producer . 


LIGHT ON THE LITERATI x Wis Thomas' book, ''God is for 
White Folks,'' has been put into a small pocket edition and re- 
named ''Love Knows No Barriers.'' At last report, it was a fast 
seller and Signet Books has enough faith in it to put some 450,000 
copies on the stands . . . Bucklin Moon, who was the last winner 
of the George Washington Carver award with his ''Without Magno- 
lias,'' has quit as associate editor of Doubleday to devote his 
full time to writing... Ellen Terry is doing her autobiography 
for Viking .. . Frank Yerby's new book, ''A Woman Called Fancy,'' 
again moves the author down to his favorite h haunts, the deep South. 
It is set in Georgia . ze 


Ww 

STAGE DOOR JOHNNY * Hazel Scott is currently on a new 40- 
week tour of Europe and the Middle East. She expects to gross 
about $100,000 during her stay overseas . . . Ertha Kitt, who for- 
merly danced with Katherine Dunham, finally had to clos close up the 
night club she was running in Paris because not enough francs were 
filling the cash — She is now singing at another club 
called Le Carroll's . 


Ww 
SPORTSCOPE * St. Louis Cardinal owner, Fred Saigh, recently 
declared ''There is only one $100,000 player in the National League 
—Jackie Robinson.'' Actually, "Jackie is getting $37,000 in pay 
this year, the 4 Vas Eanes salary ever given any player for the Brook- 
lyn n Dodgers ate Jersey Joe Walcott recently broke down and ind ad- 
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mitted his truthful age—41l. He says he can tell the truth now 


pecause if he ever fights again, it will be for the championship 


_,,. J'Sugar'' Ray Robinson's ambition when he gives up his ring 
‘career is to go into politics . .. Tennis experts claim that 


Althea Gibson will never hit the top unless she plays a steadier 
game and gets rid of her wildness . Truman Gibson, Jr., who 
has been keeping books for Joe Louis for some time, insists that 
the ex-champ doesn't have to fight for money. He has enough in- 
come from other sources without going into the ring again... 
wow 

BEHIND THE BANDSTAND * Decca Records has dropped Billie 
Holiday and is now trying to build up vocalist, Kitty White, asa 
top torch singer . . . Capitol Records' new recording of Peggy 
Lee singing, '"Yeah! Yeah! Yeah!'', as the backing of an all-Negro 
group under Jim Wynn . . . Nat ''King'' Cole's only trouble isn't 
the tax collector. He has been wrestling with an ulcer for quite 
some time . . . Duke Ellington claims he won't quit the band busi- 
ness despite all rumors to the contrary until he forgets how to 
play the piano . 


WwW Ww 


STRICTLY BUSINESS *% Mortgage firms are moving into Negro com- 
tunities from coast to coast after discovering the field has amaz- 
ing profits with a minimum of risk. In Harlem some firms charge as 
tuch as 30 per cent interest on home loans .. . Dizzy Gillespie 
isplanning to go into business—manufacturing leopard-skin glasses 
.. . The Wurlitzer Company recently accepted the first Negro 
ever to attend one of its sales schools. He was Clifton Hoard of 
Kansas City, who last year sold $50,000 worth of organs to colored 
churches . . . A recent Chicago survey disclosed that Negroes pay 
94 per cent as much for housing as white families but on only 65 
per cent as much family income . 

CRYSTAL BALL ~*% Big name on night club and movie marquees in 
coming months will be Dorothy Dandridge, who's finally hitting the 
top in show business as a Singer. She has been given a new style 
byPhil Moore, who also groomed Julie Wilson.and Lena Horne. Don't 
be surprised by a romantic tie between the two also .. . After 
tuch negotiation, Washington will finally get a non-segregated 
legitimate theater next season . . . The Army in some areas in the 
country has been using a # in front of names of Negro soldiers to 
distinguish them from whites but will drop the procedure in con- 
ing months because of orders from Washington .. . Any taint of 
Communism attached to the name of Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., 
vill be cleared by the Communists themselves. They are launching 
all-out blast at the congressman claiming he's ''soldout''... 
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The Moroccans and the Yemenites, 
Israel’s dark minority, 
create a color problem among the Jews 


BLACK JEWS 
OF ISRAEL 


BY ALFRED WERNER 


ID the fact that a large number 
of Israelis have brown skins 
create a Color Problem in the 

three-year-old Republic of Israel ? 
Legally speaking, Israel, as a demo- 
cratic state, would never permit any 
discrimination against citizens on the 
absurd ground that they have swarthy 
complexions. Article 4, paragraph 
2 of the Draft Constitution states 
explicitly: 

“All citizens of the State shall en- 
joy equal civic and political rights. 
No citizen shall be at a disadvantage 
as a candidate for public office or 
employment or in the matter of pro- 
motion, on account of his race, re- 
ligion, language or sex.” 

This applies not only to the Jew- 


tria and lived there until 1939. After a 
stay in Dachau and a brief internment in 
Engiand, he came to this country in 1940. 
His articles and book reviews have ap- 
peared in many newspapers and maga- 
zines. 
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1,250,000 souls, but to the 170,00f 


Arabs and a half dozen other, small 
minorities as well. Still, it cannot 
denied that some friction exists ur: 
der a peaceful surface, not only be 


tween the Jewish majority and thf 


non-Jewish minority, but also be 
tween the two major Jewish groups 
the Europeans, who are white 
skinned, and the Orientals, many ¢i 
whom are dark-skinned. This frie 
tion is caused mainly by cultural di. 
ferences, dividing and separating th 
two groups; color bias, as we knov 
it, is confined in Israel to a few snobs 
who shudder at the idea that thei 
son or daughter might marry a Yem: 
nite or Moroccan, or to a few hoot: 
lums who fling their ‘‘white supren: 
acy’’ myth into the faces of recest 
arrivals from Northern Africa 0 
Southern Arabia. 

Intelligent Israelis, however, know 
perfectly well that the fear of “det 
rioration” of the Jewish race throug 
the recent mass influx of colored pe 
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: ple has no basis in reality, and is 
not in keeping with the philosophy 


— 


of Judaism. The Deterioration 
Theory is uttered mostly by self- 
styled demographic “experts,” habit- 
ués of Tel Aviv cafes. For thousands 
of years the Mosaic creed has com- 
batted all possible upsurges of “‘ra- 
cialism.” In Chapter X of the Book 


- of Genesis, which refers to the de- 


scent of the nations from the sons of 


_ Noah, races and peoples of this earth 


are arranged as different branches of 
the same family springing from the 
same ancestry. Later, the prophets 
waned their listeners against trans- 
forming the purely religious “Chosen 
People” concept into an aggressively 
chauvinistic philosophy. Even the 
traditional enemies of the Jews were 
receivers of the blessings which God 
expressed through the mouth of 


Isaiah: “Blessed be Egypt My Peo- 


ple, and Assyria, the work of My 
Hands, and Israel, Mine Inheritance.”’ 

Anybody who sincerely desires to 
submit to the Law of Israel is, and 
has always been, welcomed in the 
Jewish fold. Hence, it is nonsense to 
talk of the Jews as though they were 
apure race. In antiquity, as well as 
in modern times, individuals and 
whole tribes in all parts of the globe 
acepted Judaism in preference to 
pagan religions, or even to Christian- 
ity and Mohammedanism. Many con- 
verts to Judaism came from such 
‘olored” nations as the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Syrians, Mauretanians, 
and the Mongolian Khazars. More 
recently, a Negro tribe in the Belgian 
Congo declared its willingness to 
adopt Judaism and to emigrate to 
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Israel. As a matter of fact, there 
exist to this very day several groups 
of Jews who are non-Palestinian 
and non-Caucasian. These groups 
include the Yemenite Jews of Arabia; 
the Black Jews of India; the Chinese 
Jews in the province of Honan; the 
Falashas of Ethiopia; the Grusinian 
Jews of the Caspian Sea region; the 
Mawambu Negroes of the Loango 
Coast, Western Africa, who live in 
accordance with Jewish ritual law; 
and the Colored Jews in the United 
States and the West Indies. 

Until the establishment of the Re- 
public of Israel in May, 1948, the 
vast majority of Palestinian Jews 
were whites, chiefly immigrants from 
Eastern and Central Europe. Among 
these 650,000 Jews there were only 
a few thousand non-whites, notably 
those Yemenites who had somehow 
managed, unaided, to make the long 
journey from South Arabia to what 
they considered the Land of their 
Fathers. 

This situation soon changed, how- 
ever; large Jewish communities which 
for centuries had existed in Moslem 
lands, now saw their very lives threat- 
ened by an outbreak of Arab nation- 
alism, fostered by the Arab League 
at the time of the hostilities in Pal- 
estine. When the Yemenite Jews 
cried for help, not a single Jewish 
leader in the Western World hesi- 
tated to fush to their aid. At the 
same time everybody knew that these 
people—contrary to their claim of 
descending from Israelites who ac- 
companied the Queen of Sheba on 
her return from her visit to King 
Solomon—were ‘‘racially’’ Arabs, 
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whose ancestors had adopted Judaism 
15 centuries ago. In the same spirit, 
nobody paid any attention to the fact 
that the suffering Moroccan Jews are 
mixed with the Berbers, the aborig- 
inal people of northwestern Africa. 
Hence, within two years, 50,000 
Yemenites, and a smaller number of 
Moroccan Jews were transferred to 
Israel whose citizens tightened their 
belts to let their harassed brethren in. 
Other colored Jews came in from 
India, Central Asia, and other parts 
of the world. 

It is true that a few resentful Is- 
raelis complained: ‘Brethren? Why, 
we never knew we had such breth- 
ren! It will be hard work integrating 
them.” But even those who disap- 
proved of such outbursts of a superi- 
ority complex had to admit the hard 
fact that the Yemenites were rather 
primitive brethren, and the Moroc- 
cans somewhat wild-tempered rela- 
tives. But was it their fault that they 
did not have the education of Heidel- 
berg graduates, the social graces of 
Parisians, the skill of Western engi- 
neers, or the religious training of 
Eastern European rabbis? 

As for the Yemenites, it is a sheer 
miracle that they managed to survive 
as Jews, and that they retained high 
moral standards in what is possibly 
the most backward region on earth. 
These Yemen Jews are a handsome 
group of people. Small-boned, slen- 
der, olive-skinned, they have long 
heads, large, dark eyes, and coal-black 
hair. But their health and living 
conditions were disastrously poor in 
a country where even the slightest 
hygicnic measures are totally un- 
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known. Yemen is a medieval county 
despotically ruled by an Imam 


religious leader of the Mohammed. 
ans. 


to add an upper floor to their hum 


ble houses, to plead in court againg | 


a Moslem, or to ride a horse or don. 
key. They were limited to a fe 
trades, and they were so poor thi 
even the richest among them neve 
ate more than one course at a wee. 
day meal. 

For two years these Yemenite 
trekked hundreds of miles to Adeo, 
a British possession, arriving ther 
in rags or practically naked, to bk 
flown from there to Israel. This e- 
odus lasted until October, 1950, So 
cial workers in Israel told me thi 


these people behaved like frightene fF 


animals when they came in contac 
with 20th century civilization. Ih 
the refugee camps in Aden they wer 
afraid of cars, of the camp siren, 0! 
the ring of a telephone. They state! 
open-mouthed at the camp 
whenever it struck. It took a gre 
deal of coaxing to make them put o1 
European clothes (in Yemen, the 


while the women wear narrow 
striped trousers underneath thei 
tunics). Such things as shoes, socks 
buttons and zippers were new t 
them. 

They looked suspiciously at thi 
loaves of bread the nurses cut for 
them—the Arabian bread is 
and flat. It was hard to teach thea 
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Under the Imam, the Yemenite Jey; 3 
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to use forks, knives and spoons. As 
for the women, they refused to be 
examined by male doctors, and would 
kick and beat them. Long after their 
arival in Israel pregnant Yemenites 
preferred to deliver their babies clan- 
destinely, and without help, rather 
than call for a doctor who would 
“steal” their children—i.e., transfer 
them to a sanitary nursery. In Aden, 
and thereafter in Israel, large quan- 
tities of penicillin and quinine had 
to be given to these people to cure 
them from malaria, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases. They had to be trained 
to use toilets, but instead of tissues 
they would use smooth stones, caus- 
ing damage to themselves and to 
plumbing. 

The story of the Moroccans is only 
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slightly different. They are also dark- 
skinned, but much taller and stronger 
than the Yemenites. The latter are a 
peaceful group, law-abiding, and gen- 
erally free of venereal diseases. Such 
diseases are quite common, however, 
among the Moroccans who are feared, 
not only as carriers of germs, but 
also for their baffling ferocity. Mo- 
roccans are known to draw their 
knives on the least provocation. A 
group of Moroccans in Israel set fire 
to the beehives in a nearby grove to 
get the honey. A Moroccan threat- 
ened an Israeli grocer with violence 
because the merchant firmly refused 
to hand over more than the. exact 
ration of oil. Whenever a robbery 
or a hold-up takes place in Israel, 
the first reaction, right or wrong, is, 
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that it must have been the work ‘of 
Moroccans. Israeli policemen, not 
easily frightened as a rule, prefer to 
patrol Moroccan settlements in twos 
or threes rather than singly. 

These Moroccans are less naive 
than the immigrants from remote 
Yemen, and a little more accustomed 
to the phenomena of Western civili- 
zation, for Morocco has been sub- 
jected to Spanish and French influ- 
ences for many centuries. At the same 
time, there is little literacy among 
them. ‘They are forced to live in 
abject poverty, in mud huts where a 
straw mat is the sole furnishing. They 
live with goats, donkeys and chick- 
ens. Like all Oriental Jews, they 
practice polygamy, and the status of 
their women is very low. Moroccan 
women are married in their child- 
hood, raise countless children, and 
are totally confined to the kitchen. 
At 20, a Moroccan woman looks like 
a Western woman of 55. The Moroc- 
cans, like the Yemenites, practice a 
Judaism that is full of peculiar cus- 
toms and superstitions. 

But once they had been in Israel 
for a few months, the Moroccans 
shed off much of their original wild- 
ness, while the Yemenites learned 
quickly to make use of the gadgets 
of 20th century civilization. In fact, 
these hardy newcomers have turned 
into a blessing for a country which, 
at present, finds “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water’ more valuable 
than philologists or archeologists. 
While European immigrants strongly 
resent living in primitive tents, the 
Orientals stoically accept these piti- 
fully inadequate living quarters 
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forced upon them by the present 
housing shortage. And while the ma. 
jority of post-war immigrants from 
Europe insist upon residing in such 
large cities as Tel Aviv, Haifa, of 
Jerusalem, in order to open little 
shops, the Orientals do not mind be. 
ing settled on the land where the 
can conquer the stony areas, speed 
the country’s afforestation program, 
and save Israel's orange and olive 
crops, otherwise doomed for lack of 
pluckers. Though these Jews were 
craftsmen or peddlers in their native 
lands, they have rapidly adapted 
themselves to hard manual tasks, and 
the rugged life of farmers. Inured 
to almost tropical climates, they do 
not mind the terrific heat of Pales. 
tine, which Europeans often find un- 
bearable. Their girls are diligent 
workers, and are greatly in demand 
as domestics in the homes of Israelis. 

There is, however, an uneasiness 
in the relation between white and 
colored Jews. The latter resent the 
thoughtless habit of some Israelis of 
referring to them as “the black ones,’ 
even though this is rarely done with 
a malicious intent. Yemenite and 
African children come home from 
school crying after having been called 
“blackie’—the way a child in this 
country would feel about being called 
a Kike or a Nigger. 

There are more serious reasons for 
conflict, though. The speaker of the 
Yemenites in the Knesset—the Israeli 
parliament—recently complained that 
his voters had been “reduced to the 
status of second-rate citizens.’ Some 
colored Jews charge that the army 
allots to them the most dangerous 
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and least rewarding tasks; others 
daim that the rich lands in Israel go 
exclusively to farmers from Europe, 
while the Orientals have to put up 
with the poorest soil. On the other 
side stand the old settlers who coun- 
tercharge that the colored Jews often 
do not live up to the required stand- 
atds of cleanliness; or that they pro- 
vide exploiters with cheap non-union 
labor, and thus threaten to lower the 
working standards finally set up after 
decades of battle. 

Occasionally, the clash between the 
two groups results in an unpleasant 
quarrel; the white Jew uses argu- 
ments and phrases that are used by 
American white supremacy advocates, 
and the colored Jew threatens that 
his people will soon outnumber the 
Westerners, and that the day of re- 
venge is near. Fortunately, such in- 
cidents are rare. At the same time, 
social intercourse between European 
and Afro-Asiatic Jews is rare, and 
marriages between these two groups 
are even rarer. A high-ranking Is- 
racli official once sighed: pres- 
sure cooker, not a melting pot, is 
needed to assimilate the influx of 
immigrants into Israel.’’ And a fa- 
mous correspondent summed up his 
anxiety in the following question: 

"Can Israel, by a process of in- 
tense understanding and mass educa- 
tion, cover the gap of knowledge and 
comprehension between the Oriental 
and Western Jew in one generation ? 
Can such directed education leap the 
normally required period of two or 
thtee generations ?”’ 

This question is hard to answer. 
But a few fortunate phenomena are, 
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nevertheless, noticeable. More and 
more Israelis have begun to appre- 
ciate certain gifts and qualities con- 
tributed by the Orientals. Once the 
Moroccans have shed their wildness, 
and the Yemenites their awkward 
shyness, both groups reveal an inborn 
dignity, a graceful bearing, a polite- 
ness of the heart that are rapidly dis- 
appearing in our technocratic, ruth- 
less age. 

The I. Q. of Oriental children is 
as high as that of the Western chil- 
dren. The adults are skilful crafts- 
men, especially silversmiths and 
weavers, singers and dancers. Many 
of them are excellent soldiers and 
policemen. 

Strangely, the synagogues are not 
a unifying factor. Each group of 
immigrants clings stubbornly to the 
rites of its native country, and ac- 
cordingly, establishes its own house 
of worship. 

Israel, still uaderpopulated, realizes 
that without mass immigration from 
the Oriental lands it would be 
doomed. Israel needs new immigrants 
badly, but fewer and fewer Jews are 
allowed to leave the Iron Curtain 
countries. Hence, her hope is in the 
275,000 Jews in the Middle East and 
the 400,000 in North Africa that may 
be soon redeemed. 

By now a third of Israel's popula- 
tion is of Oriental origin. By 1960 
the Orientals and colored Jews may 
account for 50 per cent of the total 
population. By that time all Israelis 
may have become too wise to worry 
whether a fellow-citizen’s parents or 
grandparents were born in Germany, 
Russia, Morocco, or in Yemen. 
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Other Negro players made good because sports writers 
and the public willed it, but two Giant players 


made the team on merit alone 


BASEBALL’S 
GIANT KILLERS 


BY FRANK C. TRUE 


N SOME balmy day in the not 
too distant future, when Negro 
baseball players have become 

as regular as uniforms and gloves in 
the major leagues, some enterprising 
journalist probably will endeavor to 
startle the populace by revealing that 
Henry Thompson and Monte Irvin 
of the New York Giants were the 
first Negroes in the history of the 
game to make good the hard way in 
the big leagues, Jackie Robinson of 
the Dodgers and Larry Doby of the 
Indians notwithstanding. And he 
will be correct. ; 
There will be some explaining to 
do, however, since the public is quick 
to forget yesterday’s facts. As a 
writer associated with baseball for the 
last 30 years, 1 saw Robinson and 
Doby progress, step by step, from in- 
experienced rookies to the valuable 
players they are today. They were 
the “big experiments’’ and every pos- 
FRANK C. TRUE, a baseball writer 
for the past 30 years, traveled with the 
New York Giants and was the first writer 


to interview Hank Thompson and Monte 
Irvin. 
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sible aid was placed at their disposal 
in the struggle to make good. {, 
let's look at the truth. 

All baseball writers and the public 
generally in the New York metro. 
politan area were determined that 
Robinson should succeed as a Dodger. 
Fortunately, Jackie didn’t need any 
help during his freshman year, whea 
he was acclaimed the rookie ‘‘find” of 
1946, but the same can't be said of 
Doby’s debut with the Indians. Had 
Larry's skin been white, his lack of 
experience would have necessitated 
sending him down to the minors for 
more seasoning. But he was a good 
drawing card, so schooling that other- 
wise might have been obtained with 
a Triple-A club was attained in the 
big time—and he paid off with big 
dividends. 

By the same token, Robinson, after 
acquiring excess weight on the “ban- 
quet circuit’ during the winter of 
1946-47, would have found the going 
difficult during a prolonged batting 
slump in 1947 had he not represented 
the pioneer experiment of Negros 
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; a the majors. But Jackie, like Larry, 


rewarded the patience of the Brook- 
lyn front office by eventually being 
adjudged the most valuable National 
League player of 1947. 

§o much for Robinson and Doby. 
Now let’s have a look at the circum- 
stances surrounding the entrance of 
Thompson and Irvin into the big 
time. First, it is best to know some- 
thing about Giant fans. Spectators 
who frequent the Polo Grounds are 
unlike any other species to be found 
in the major leagues. The Giant fan 
is a conservative, philosophical type 
who scorns all frills and exploitation. 
The Yankees may give away nylon 
hose to women patrons and the Dodg- 
ets put on a three-ring circus as added 
attractions, but the Giant fan wants 
one thing only—a good team. He 
doesn't care who the players are or 
what the color of their skin might 
be, just as long as they can beat the 
Dodgers. 

When Thompson and Irvin came 
to the Polo Grounds in 1949 the only 
response from Giant patrons was: 
“Well, let's see what they can do.” 
There was no fanfare or beating of 
drums. It was up to the two rookies 
from the Jersey City farm club to 
make good or return to the minors. 
They had competition aplenty and 
the road was rocky. 

I first encountered Thompson in 
the Giant clubhouse, sitting alone by 
a window and looking out onto the 
held, 

“How do you feel about it, Hen- 
ty?” I asked. 

“All I've ever asked was a chance 
tomake good—and I’m getting that 
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now,’ was the calm response. 

Irvin's answer to the same ques- 
tion was almost identical to that of 
Thompson's. Both knew the only 
factor they would have in their favor 
would be the ability to beat somebody 
else out of his job. 

No matter what you may think of 
Manager Leo Durocher as an indi- 
vidual, you'll have to admit he ranks 
at the top as a strategist. As soon as 
Thompson and Irvin reached the Polo 
Grounds, Leo passed around word to 
the players equivalent to the follow- 
ing: “Listen, men, our business is 
baseball. The higher up we finish in 
the standings the more money we'll 
get as our cut in World Series re- 
ceipts. If these two boys can help us, 
just remember it’s money in your 
pocket.” 

On the first out-of-town trip, which 
occurred shortly after the two Negro 
rookies reported, Durocher very care- 
fully arranged to break up their pref- 
erence for a back seat in the Pullman 
together. The truth is that neither 
Thompson nor Irvin gave a hoot 
about the social aspects of big league 
baseball. They were perfectly satis- 
fied to stand or fall on what they did 
on the field, but Leo didn’t want it 
that way. He saw to it that they were 
invited by other players—preferably 
players from the South—to play cards 
during the trip to Boston. Thus, from 
the very’ beginning, the two Negro 
rookies were made to feel that the 
only thing that would ever be held 
against them were errors on the field. 

Irvin, fast afoot and possessed of 
a strong throwing arm though he 
was, was doomed to experience the 
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anguish known to rookies who are 
sent back to the minors for more 
seasoning. After he was returned to 
Jersey City, that left Thompson the 
lone-wolf representative of his race 
on the squad. It might have been a 
delicate situation on a team which 
didn’t have a Durocher as a manager 
and a diplomat like Eddie Brannick 
as a traveling secretary. 

It's an axiomatic fact in baseball 
that players, writers and club officials 
don’t kid around with anybody they 
don’t like. Judged on that basis, 
Thompson soon became the most 
popular man on the squad. In the 
meantime, Irvin, instead of sulking 
and feeling wounded, as far too many 
rookies are wont to do when sent 
down to a club of lower classification, 
was showing what it takes to be a 
big leaguer by making life miserable 
for International League pitchers in 
Jersey City. So potent was his bat 
and so improved was his fielding that 
the Giants were forced to bring him 
back across the Hudson River for an- 
other trial in the Polo Grounds. 

On his second trip to the Harlem 
stadium, Monte made good. He had, 
on advice from Durocher, improved 
his batting stance and learned how to 
avoid being fooled by low, outside 
curves. As evidence to that effect, 
witness his batting average of .510 in 
the 18 games he finished up the sea- 
son with in the Polo Grounds. In 
Jersey City he had hit an even .300 
in 110 games. 

Irvin's shift from the outfield to 
the infield was more or less the indi- 
rect result of a joke. On a trip to 
Montreal, Canada, for an exhibition 
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game, I was anxious to satisfy my 
curiosity about something, so I begged 
Durocher to give Irvin a chance at 
third base. Eventually Leo agreed, 
but the hot corner was not Monte’s 
spot, as soon became evident when a 
sizzling grounder almost took off his 
left ear. But the experiment started 
a speculative chain of thought in 
Durocher’s mind. 

Johnny Mize, the regular first-base. 
man, was bound for the Yankees in 
a deal and a first-baseman had to be 
forthcoming. Tookie Gilbert, the 
young sensation from the Southern 
Association, proved he could field 
capably enough around the initial 
bag, but his batting left much to be 
desired. Irvin, on the other hand, 


-could hit well enough, but what kind 


of a fielding first-baseman would he 
be? There was only one way to find 
out and Durocher, ever ready to take 
a chance on anything that has a pros. 
pect of paying off, sent Irvin to first- 
base. And it was there Monte found 
himself. His strong throwing arm be- 
came the terror of rival base-runners 
and his batting eye seemed to im- 
prove with his new responsibilities. 

Today Thompson and Irvin, at 
third base and first base, respectively, 
are two Negroes in major league 
baseball who came up through regu- 
lar channels long after the edge had 
been taken off the “big experiment’ 
hoopla which surrounded Robinson 
and Doby, and who have made good 
in the hardest possible way—without 
benefit of applause that wasn’t mer- 
ited by ability. 

Inasmuch as the Polo Grounds 1s 
located in Harlem, the largest Negro 
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Keystone Pictures 


Monte Irvin and Henry Thompson 


residential district in the New York 
metropolitan area, the general opin- 
ion is that the Giants, rather than the 
Dodgers, should have been the pio- 
neer in introducing Negroes into 
major league baseball. But there’s an 
answer to that one. 

As previously mentioned, Giant 
fans, as well as the Giant front office, 
orn anything that smacks of the 
circus stunt. The truth is that the 
Giants would have brought up Negro 
players before Branch Rickey of the 
Dodgers cashed in so profitably with 
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Robinson, but there was no Negro 
rookie in the Giant farm system good 
enough to qualify as a major leaguer 
until Thompson and Irvin became the 
sensations of the Jersey City Little 
Giants. 

Furthermore, despite the fact that 
the presence of two Negro players in 
the Polo Grounds means more dollars 
at the box office, anybody who knows 
Horace Stoneham, President, and 
Manager Durocher realizes that ‘‘box 
office appeal” wouldn’t keep Thomp- 
son and Irvin on the squad for 24 
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hours after it had become obvious 
they no longer possessed the ability 
to play big league ball. 

There is every possibility that four 
Negroes will be on the Giant squad 
this year. Seasoned observers insist 
that Artie Wilson, 30-year-old Negro 
rookie up from the Oakland, Calif., 
club of the Pacific Coast League, 
would be a regular shortstop on any 
other National League club except the 
Dodgers and Phillies, who are well 
fortified in that position. Ray Noble, 


Thus, for Wilson, who must sit op 
the bench and watch Alvin Dark play 
shortstop, it will be another case af 
coming up the hard way. There j 
nothing more discouraging in bas. | 
ball than for a good player—gooi f 
enough to play his position on mos 
big league teams—to sit on the bench 
and watch another man do what hed f 
like to be doing. But, like Irvin, Wi. 
son has the heart of a champion ani 


‘the first time Dark shows signs oj 


slipping, either at bat or afield, Gian 


fans will have a chance to see what 
Wilson, regarded as too good to send 
back to the minors, can do. 


28-year-old catcher, who also played 
with Oakland last year, is destined 
to be the Giants’ No. 2 catcher. 


He Minded Her Manners 


IT’S A WONDERFUL THING for Americans to dedicate them 
selves to planting the seeds of democracy and tolerance in the te 
sistant soil of mid-Europe, but it is well to bear in mind that mis 
sionary work in that direction remains to be done at home. 4 
couple of book publishers emerged from a bistro some evenings ag) 
to find a miniature torrent raging and taxicabs at a premium. Fist 
in line for a cab was obviously a foreigner—possibly a Czech or 
Rumanian. He was about to climb into his cab when he noted : 
middle-aged lady behind him, impatient to be up and going. He 
bowed gallantly and said, “Madame may have my cab.’’ Without 
even thanking him she set one foot on the running board of the 
cab, then suddenly paused to peer intently at the driver. “I mus 
make sure,” she said loudly, “that I am not being driven by : 
Negro.” The European yanked her off the running board, climbed 
into the cab himself and shouted to her, “Madame, go drown your 
self... The two publishers, deeply pleased by the turn of events 
reentered the bistro and treated themselves to another round ¢! 
Scotch-on-the-rocks. 

Bennett Cerf, Saturday Review of Literatu: 
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N the fourth of July, 1881, an ex-slave and recent Hampton graduate, 
opened the doors of a new school for Negroes in a deserted Alabama 
church. The young man was educator Booker T. Washington. The 

school was Tuskegee Institute, one of the most renowned and respected 

educational institutions in the country today. 

When the state of Alabama issued a charter for a school to train Negro 
teachers, and appropriated $2000 annually for salaries, no white man could 
be found to organize the doubtful enterprise. Finally two Tuskegee men, 
_ white banker George W. Campbell and Negro shoemaker Lewis Adams, 
wrote a letter to Hampton's president appealing for help. Young Booker T. 
was their answer. 

The sorry little school began with 30 pupils. As the enrollment increased, 
recitation was held in a nearby shanty which leaked so badly that a student 
had to hold an umbrella over the head of Washington when it rained. 

Because he had no equipment with which to work and because of the 
hostile attitude of the white community toward education for Negroes, Booker 
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Siw | J Washington accepted the Negro’s lot and sought to incur the favor of 
ech oc | the South by teaching his pupils how to work with their hands rather than 
oteds JF to think with their heads. This theory proved so popular with whites that 
3. He & it made Washington famous and brought financial aid to his school, but 
thoughtful Negroes were angered. 
ee Today, Tuskegee is still essentially an industrial school, but it also includes 
1 bys | Standard courses in liberal arts. When Booker T. Washington died in 1915, 
limbe! JF he was succeeded by Robert R. Moten, another noted educator. The world- 
v your F wide acclaim given the school by the late scientist George Washington Carver, 
pepe the vast Veterans Administration program of World War II, and the War 
Department's aviation unit which produced the famous 99th Pursuit and the 
eratw: fF 332nd Fighter squadrons, have continued to keep Tuskegee great. 
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This young white New Yorker 


believes that the attraction between the races 
is nature’s way of bringing harmony among peoples 


WHY I WANT 
A NEGRO WIFE 


BY OSKAR HEIM 


WANT a Negro wife because it’s 

the most natural thing in the 

world. And I venture to say that 
there are a surprising number of 
white men like myself who feel the 
same way. An even greater number, 
while perhaps not desiring marriage, 
would jump at the chance to have 
normal soc/al relations with colored 
women—if only society would permit 
it. 

All the laments about white women 
“stealing Negro men’? may be sin- 
“cere, but they are certainly misplaced. 
There are enough decent white men 
around to make up for the Negro men 
who cross the color line to marry; 
enough to save any enlightened Ne- 
gro women from unwilling spinster- 
hood. 

The problem, of course, is to bring 
the two together; and in this pres- 
ent color-conscious world, that’s the 
rub. 

It’s almost impossible to strike up 
an acquaintance with many colored 
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women, not to mention becoming 
more personally involved. At this 
point, I can hear an indignant chorus 
of protests arising. And they are jus- 
tified. 

Negro women have been the vic- 
tims of the white man’s whims for 
some 150 years, too long to be 
brushed lightly aside. Right now, | 
am helping a friend obtain legal ad- 
vice in an effort to force the father 
of her illegitimate child to contribute 
money to support it. This 30-year-old 
Negro woman was raped by a white 
landowner in South Carolina. I intend 
doing all I can toward sceing justice 
done, because such things arouse my 
anger, tinged with considerable guilt 
for the sins of my race. 

The vivid memory of such treat: 
ment—and even worse exploitation— 
must be overcome before there can be 
social contact free from suspicion and 
fear. It can be done, but the burden 
of proof is on the white man. 

I ‘discovered’? Harlem about a 
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year ago after reading Carl Van 
Vechten’s book, Nigger Heaven. It 
was a pocketbook edition of the nov- 
dl, with a beautiful young colored 
girl on the illustrated cover. She was 
a rich, smooth brown color and slim 
and graceful of figure—truly a wom- 
an any man would find attractive. 

To say that I set out to find my 
lovely covergirl in person would be 
romantic, but rather far-fetched. Yet, 
it is a fact that I did take steps to 
learn more about a section of the 
American people I'd somehow over- 
looked since my arrival from Germa- 
ny some 20 years ago. In 12 months 
I've learned a lot; enough to convince 
me that when I marry it will be to a 
Negro woman. 

For I found a genuine warmth and 
vitality that the book illustration 
could never portray. I was impressed 
by the lack of sham and pretense I 
found among colored women as a 
whole. I am speaking now about ev- 
eryday human relations, the prerequi- 
site to deeper friendships. All this 
was in direct contrast to the disillu- 
sion that resulted from my six-year 
engagement to a white woman. After 
dangling me on the string for that 
long, she finally married another man 
(at the urging of her father, I strong- 
ly suspect) who made $150 a week, 
an income a little larger than mine. 

The colored women I’ve met have 
adignity and natural grace that make 
an appealing combination. If other 
white men feel likewise—and I'm 
convinced many of them do—then 
why are there fewer marriages be- 
tween white men and _ colored 
women 7 
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Mainly because there are no facili- 
ties for contact between the two 
races. Also, there is a reluctance on 
the part of the white men to face the 
difficulties and inconveniences that 
may result from a mixed marriage. 
For instance, when and if I meet the 
“right” colored woman—and I prefer 
brown skin to lighter shades—I 
woul marry her regardless of the 
consequences, although I know that 
I would have to move from where I 
am now living because I’ve already 
raised the question. It may be that 
some fear for their jobs, a worry I 
would not have. I work for a Jewish 
firm and I’ve found that by and large 
Jewish people do not discriminate. 
They've gone through too much 
themselves. 

My tours of Harlem, during which 
I saw with my own eyes some of the 
terrible conditions there, and reading 
the Negro press, give heartbreaking 
proof that segregation and discrimi- 
nation mean human suffering. The 
bitterness one often finds among Ne- 
groes arises from legitimate causes. 

The way to eliminate the troubles 
that have plagued Negroes and whites 
for so long in this country is to adopt 
a specific program to encourage mixed 
marriages. I am aware that “back to 
Africa” movements, agitation for a 
separate state, and other schemes have 
been advanced, but none would prove 
as satisfactory or fruitful in the end 
as the plan I submit. 

I do not believe that any program 
based on violence will succeed, nor is 
it desirable. Conflict between colored 
and white will not solve anything, 
just as wars between nations have 
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never solved anything. One need only 
look at my native Germany to see the 
truth of this. I have not been there 
since coming to this country, but the 
whole world knows that the racist 
policies of Hitler led straight down 
the road to disaster. 

I believe that the race hate gen- 
erated by the Nazis was to a great ex- 
tent artificial. The German people do 
not have a history of hatred for Ne- 
groes. Reading in Negro publications, 
particularly Ebony, letters from Ger- 
man girls, I noted with astonishment 
—no, satisfaction—the great number 
of them who want to marry Negro 
men. I remember the leader of the 
best military band in Germany, a 
magnificent seven-foot Negro whose 
tall hat, baton and splendid uniform 
made him a popular figure and a 
showpiece of the old Germany. He 
was a Watusai who had been educated 
in a Berlin conservatory and only the 
best musicians were assigned to his 
unit. My only other contact with Ne- 
groes before coming to this country 
was with the highly esteemed owner 
of a movie house in Halle, the birth- 
place of Handel. He was an American 
Negro who had remained after 
World War I. 

As a scientist—I am an industrial 
chemist—I had long been aware of 
the fact that there are no real differ- 
ences between one people and an- 
other. It is no abnormality if persons 
of different colors are attracted sexu- 
ally. I believe it is nature’s way of 
bringing harmony among peoples. 

Specifically, I think the solution to 
the “problem” lies in the realm of 
human relations on a personal level; 
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that is through so-called mixed mar. 
riages. Many a white man and white 
woman is looking for a Negro mate 
and once the trend is started, I predic 
a virtual avalanche. In other words 
steps should be taken to accelerate 
something that is already going on, 


And it takes no foresight to see tha 


in two generations segregation wil] 


be eliminated. Some scientists say tha F 


such racial amalgamation will occu 
anyway in 200 years. My plan would 
simply speed up the process. 

There are two approaches—on 
individual, the other organizational, 
It is a fact that there are no facilities 
for social contact between colored and 
white. I think that organizations on 
both sides could do a wonderful job 
in taking the necessary steps to correct 
this. It would have to be done subtly, 
tactfully, however, so no one would 
be hurt. 

Recently, I read of a custom among 
the Puerto Ricans of East Harlem 
that is an excellent idea. People there, 
it seems, hold ‘“‘love feasts” in which 
one family invites another into the 
home for dinner and other get-a- 
quainted affairs. It would be unfortu: 
nate if the term “love feast’ should 
be misinterpreted, because it applies 
only to friendly gatherings and not 
sex orgies or anything else other than 
human beings meeting on a social 
basis of equality. This custom ot 
something similar could be promoted 
elsewhere. 

Social clubs and similar organizi- 
tions could invite white persons to at- 
tend their affairs and in this way help 
to break down the artificial barriers. 
I think the Afro-Arts Bazaar, a Hat- 
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lem art and cultural center, is doing 
much good along these lines. I have 
attended several gatherings there and 
plan to take along friends who will 
appreciate the art work and enjoy 
meeting the colored artists and writ- 
efs. 
[also believe that the schools could 
do their bit. Too many white children 
acquire certain prejudices at an early 
age. 

But it is through the churches, I 
think, that the most good can be 
done. Regardless of personal belief in 
the formalities of religion, people 
need the spiritual strength found in 
the church. On the whole, one finds 
less prejudice among churchgoers, 
both Negro and white, than among 
most other groups. Years ago, I ac- 
companied some friends to a Seventh 
Day Adventist church in Hempstead, 
and noted with gratification that there 
were several Negroes in the congre- 
gations. Lately, I have been attending 
a Negro church on 127th Street, 
where I have been made most wel- 
come. At another church in the vicin- 
ity, I remember a recital of spirituals 
that was better than a visit to South 
Pacific. 

I believe that among the uneducat- 
ed, religion bridges the gap between 
races. Many non-intellectuals would 
be quite prejudiced if it were not for 
their belief in some religion. 

Although newspapers are organiza- 
tions, I feel that they could help most 
in promoting wholesome relations be- 
tween individuals, even while realiz- 
ing that there are limitations. In 
Europe, it was commonplace for a 
man—or woman—to place an ad ina 
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newspaper listing the type of person 
he or she wished to meet. The corre- 
spondents arranged a meeting in 
some public place, which if they were 
favorably impressed with each other, 
led to friendship and perhaps mar- 
riage. If not, it was just “goodbye” 
and no hard feelings. 

Until sometime in the 1940's the 
German language newspaper on New 
York’s East Side ran such ads. They 
were discontinued when some blonde 
vampire used them to meet elderly 
men and obtain money from them. 
Yet, I believe it would be a simple 
matter to guard against such misuse 
of these ads. The frivolous element 
could be eliminated by a check of 
social security numbers or otherwise 
getting proof of their honesty. Jew- 
ish papers here in New York still run 
marriage ads, as do the Hungarian, 
and marriage agencies are doing a 
thriving business. 

Again, I emphasize that in all these 
approaches, either by individuals or 
organizations, the utmost tact must be 
used. 

And mixed marriages cas work. 
Right in my own all-white neighbor- 
hood there was the case of the daugh- 
ter of a well-to-do businessman who 
married a Negro. Of course, there 
were difficulties as far as her family 
was concerned, but apparently they 
married for love alone. 

I'm no starry-eyed idealist and I 
realize that there are “undesirables” 
in all groups. Often my white friends 
warn me that “something will hap- 
pen” to me on my excursions into 
the colored community, but this is 
ridiculous since I am no sightseer but 
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a genuinely interested friend. My 
only unpleasant experience occurred 
in a Lenox Avenue bar and grill. I 
was at the bar when a colored fellow 
took a place next to me. “You're Ger- 
man, aren't you?” he asked after a 
moment. 

“Yes, how did you know?” [ in- 
quired. 

“IT was in Germany during the 
war,” he said. “I had German pris- 
oners under me—’ Then it became 
evident that he had been drinking 
rather heavily, for he launched into a 
tirade that left me speechless with em- 
barrassment. Just then a waiter came 
up and quieted him down. 

Of course, I intend going back 
and perhaps I'll meet my bitter friend 
in a more sober mood. But I couldn’t 
help feeling guilty for what white 
people had done to that man to make 
him so angry at the world—so con- 
temptuous of a// Germans, a// whites. 


It Made Him Sick 


TWO COCKROACHES were lunching in a sewer. One of them 
was talking about the spotless new restaurant in the neighborhood 
from which they had been barred. 

"I hear,” said the cockroach, ‘that the refrigerators shine like 
polished silver. The floor sparkles like diamonds. Why, the place 


is so clean—” 


“Please,” said the second cockroach, ‘not while I'm eating!” 


Certainly, the war solved nothing fo; 
either of us. 

These are just a few of the ideas | 
have on the subject. If I had the 
money I would devote all my tim 
and energy to it and think up so many 
devices for bringing colored and 
white together that the results would 
soon be evident. | 

I confidently expect to meet my 
“cover girl’ some day. Among a 
group of women so exciting and at. 
tractive in all shades and colors, it 
would be impossible to miss her. I'll 
marry her—if she'll have me—be 
cause marriage is a personal affair and 
I just happen to like colored women. 
I am not alone as far as that goes, 
although too often such relationships 
are on the low level of clandestine 
affairs. 

Opposites attract. I say we should 
do everything in our power to help 
Nature take its course. 


Future 
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O most jazz pianists a creep joint 
is a repulsive but handy little 

bistro where one’s coffee and 
cakes can be earned while learning 
the trade. But to Willie (the Lion) 
Smith, an accepted master of the ivory 
keyboard, the creep joint has been a 
long and honorable career. 

The Lion, who plays a left hand 
bass rated second to none in the 
piano-noodling business, is frankly 
baffled by the fact that he has com- 
pleted a 30-year tour of duty in such 
a dubious type of establishment. Be- 
cause he never planned it that way. 

“It was a career that just sneaked 
up on me,” he says, peering philo- 
sophically from behind his dark tor- 
toise-shell glasses. ‘Seems as though 
to play it solid, I got to feel the vibra- 
tions flowing between me and custom- 
ets, or else—man, I'm lost. Playing 
ina big place for a crowd that don’t 
vibrate is like trying to make love to 
triplets.”” 

All of which is lucky for the creep 
joints, because Willie's artistic stand- 
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When he feels the vibrations flowing, 
Willie (The Lion) Smith has a left hand bass 
rated second to none in the piano-noodling business 


LION ON THE LOOSE 


BY DUANE DECKER 


Reprinted by special permission of Saga 


ing in jazz circles is so high that se- 
rious lovers of it track him to his lair, 
no matter how cramped and obscure a 
place it may be. Duke Ellington has 
said that “Willie the Lion was the 
greatest influence of all the great jazz 
piano players who have come along 
and he has a beat that stays in my 
mind.”” Other critics consider Willie 
part of the history of the American 
folk music popularly called jazz. And 
they all rave about his superb left 
hand. 

Willie himself has his own theory 
uf how his left hand got such cun- 
ning. “‘I got it in the early days,” he 
growls, “playing those creep joints— 
because some drunk was always shov- 
ing a drink of brandy into my right 
hand. So, I had to get swift with the 
left or miss many a fine spot of the 
stuff.” 

Despite a chunky frame, the Lion 
is a well preserved figure who gives 
off the energy potentials of a motor- 
cycle raced with the cut-out wide open 
in neutral. He describes himself as 
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“climaxin’ 40,” climax being one of 
his most vigorously worked words. 

On the job, he acts more like a host 
giving a private party in his home for 
a few cronies than a professional en- 
tertainer at work. He greets everyone 
who enters, to establish immediate 
vibrations. He chats with patrons at 
nearby tables while he plays, to get 
their mood. 

As an entertainer, he’s no clock 
watcher. A 15 minute set can turn 
into an hour if the vibrations are flow- 
ing right, and one song can go 
through a dozen choruses, each one 
completely different from the other. 
But if a customer is noisy or rude, the 
Lion may end the set abruptly, fix his 
heckler with an eye and roar, ‘Man, 
go get lost!’ This flair of the Lion’s 
for taking charge of the loudmouths 
usually brings back more customers 
than it drives away. 

Privately, he’s as gentle and kind as 
a well-fed fawn. The only people 
who really rile him are those who 
catalog their fellow humans as falling 
into two groups—first and second 
class citizens. Willie doesn’t like such 
discrimination, being himself a de- 
vout member of the Hebrew church, 
and a cantor as well. 

“Some people think I’m crazy be- 
cause I joined up,” he admits. ‘They 
say, ‘The Lion stepped up to the plate 
with one strike already against him 
and he stands there and takes a sec- 
ond one right dowfi the middle.’ But 
I just figure I was meant to be a 
church-going man and I happened 
to find the right one for me.” 

He found it early in life, too— 
back in Newark, New Jersey, in his 
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kid days, when his widowed mother 
supported him by washing clothes in 
a predominantly Jewish neighbor. 
hood. ‘She got 25 cents a dozen for 
washing stuff,”’ the Lion recalls, “and 
it didn’t make any difference what it 
was a dozen of, her price was still 
25 cents. Good system, too. Kept 
the paper work down.” 

At any rate, the Lion, acting as de. 
livery boy, spent most of his time 
with the neighborhood kids of devout 
Hebrew faith. He went to the sym. 
gogues with them and learned to 
speak Yiddish fluently. Soon he em. 
braced the faith and has been, ever 
since, a faithful follower of its teach- 
ings. 

Newark was also the scene of the 
Lion's first professional job. Barely 
out of knickerbockers, his original 
mating with the creep joints occurred 
in Randolph’s Cafe on Arlington 
Street, proudly known as the Barbary 
Coast of Newark. At that time, cafe 
music consisted only of piano and 
drums, but the Lion cajoled the man- 
agement into letting him build a 
mammoth band of six pieces. “In 
Newark,” he says, “they called me 
‘Willie, the poor man’s Whiteman.’ 

Not yet emotionally glued to the 
creep joints, he moved into vaude- 
ville—tap dancing as well as playing 
the piano. He hit all the big-time 
circuits: Orpheum, Pantages, B. F. 
Keith and S. Z. Poli. But he got sick 
of jumping around the country. Stil 
knee-high to a trombone, he moved 
to New York. 

It was not until Prohibition set in, 
and the creep joint got glorified that 
the Lion came into his own as a jazz 
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: figure of genuine importance. This 
> occurred while he played in an up- 
town New York peephole cave at 168 
- West 133rd Street, variously known 
> as Pod’s and Jerry’s and the Cata- 
gonia Club. 

Here he played a fine, shiny piano 
> in a downstairs room that had as 
> much wasted space as a sardine can. 
| Thirsty ladies who arrived wearing 
- mink coats casually tossed them on 
top of the Lion's piano. And nightly 
he was listened to by the cream of 
the jazz fraternity—Benny Goodman, 
_ Eddie Condon, Count Basie, Joe Sul- 
livan and Red McKenzie, to name a 

But the truly memorable night for 
the Lion, at Pod’s and Jerry’s, was 
when a young fellow walked in carry- 
ing his own private bottle of gin. He 
made himself comfortable on the 
floor beside the piano and _ said: 
“Lion, is it all right if I just sit here 
nice and quiet with my gin and listen 
to you?” 

“You sit tight while I climax this 
thing, Bix,” the Lion told him. It 
was the first of many times that the 
immortal Bix Beiderbecke, greatest 
jazz cornetist of all time, came to sit 
on the floor and listen to the Lion 
noodle around. “'I felt like Ted Wil- 
ams,” the Lion says, “having the 
Babe ask me if he could watch how 


me 
& !held my bat.” 
ick § ‘It was a plush life and the Lion 


(who still dresses with barely re- 
strained elegance) achieved the peak 
of his sartorial splendor. “I was liv- 
ing near the joint,” he says, “and 


in, 
hat ually shuttled home several times 
a  cuting the night to change my 
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clothes. I wore strictly English cuts 
then and had 27 suits with shoes and 
ties and silk shirts to match.” Then 
he adds, with no sign of apology: “At 
that time I would not have been seen 
dead in a linen shirt, even with a 
Brooks Brothers label in it.” 

Though the vibrations held up 
okay at Pod’s and ‘Jerry's, the place 
was always overflowing with song- 
writers and arrangers. They listened 
carefully to the Lion’s spot-created 
riffs on the piano and soon he heard 
them appearing in popular songs and 
in big band arrangements. 

“So the Lion,” explains the Lion, 
“figured if he could create riffs good 
enough for the trade to steal, he could 
be a composer.” 

Consequently, he quit the gaudy 
life and retired to the comparative 
solitude of Harlem’s St. Nicholas 
Avenue, which was to the Lion what 
Walden’s Pond had been to an earlier 
philosopher named Henry David 
Thoreau. His first courting session 
with the Muse resulted in a little 
thing called The Stuff Is Here And 
It’s Mellow. \t truly was both, and 
Clarence Williams, operating the fa- 
mous old Gaiety Building, promptly 
published it. The Lion wrote eight 
more pieces, all piano solos. Williams 
published them. Nine sales without 
a miss was quite a start. But the com- 
posing business lacked vibrations. 
And when, shortly afterward, the 
Lion got an urgent call from a new 
creep joint, he answered it. 

This was a dingy little closet of a 
place called the Famous Door on 
52nd Street. But it—and the Lion— 
made jazz history on a grand scale. 
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Into this Famous Door streamed 
practically nobody except the best 
known musicians of the day. They 
came to eat, to drink, to play cards or 
to kibitz. It was, in fact, their private 
clubhouse. In this smoke-filled den, 
the Lion, pounding a battered up- 
right, brought the first muffled sound 
of jazz to 52nd Street—a boulevard 
which soon after blared the stuff from 
under every canopy, and became na- 
tionally known as Swing Street via 
columnists, novelists and movies. 
“We made history there,” the Lion 
analyzes, ‘‘because the vibrations were 
perfect.” 

This vibration theory goes a long 
way toward explaining the Lion's 
chief characteristic, which is a deep 
fear that the world will not find out 
how much he has to give to it. Spend- 
ing a lifetime in the tiny creep joints 
helps to aggravate this sense of not 
being heard, no doubt. But it goes 
further back than that. 

“When I was a kid,” he says, “my 
mother used to say to me: ‘Willie, if 
you got a real truth to tell the people, 
you got a right to scream it at them. 
But never forget—even when you 
scream it, they still might not hear 
if 

The Lion never forgot that advice. 
And when he found that he had “a 
real truth to tell the people’’—the 
gospel that jazz is honest American 
music—he became a lecturer. 

“Most folks, even today,” he 
growls, “still think jazz is just sound 
effects for the backroom of a rundown 
saloon. They can’t see how it’s really 
music, art and America, all rolled up 
in one fine package.”” He adds, sadly: 
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“That's because it’s a square world’ 


He spread the gospel of jazz inal. 
most every public school in Ney 
York. After an introduction by the 


school principal, he lectured the small f 
fry on jazz, then played a concer, § 


He told them the history of it, how, 


“jass” it had first come to New Or — 


leans through Negro slaves fron 


Africa and the West Indies. 

From primary schools, Willie went 
on to the colleges. This amazing 
development came about one day 


when he bumped into Rudi Blesh 
perhaps the most highly respected 


jazz critic in the country. Blesh had 
a date to lecture on jazz at Vassar, 
He asked the Lion to go along and 
back up his words with piano illustra 
tions of the points to be made. 

The Lion did more than that. He 
delivered a lecture of his own to the 
Vassars. And when it was over, he 
asked for questions. One skeptical 
Vassarette wanted to know how he 
could claim that the marshmallowlike 
saxophones of Guy Lombardo were 
commercial junk while a_ musical 
clambake played strictly by ear by. 
jazz bunch was creative art. 

“My good young lady,” the Lio 
replied, “music, fighting and talking 
are three things that got to be done 
the same way to be any good—th: 
way you fee/ them while you're doing 
‘em. You can't read notes off paper 
and get art. You got to noodle 
around,” 

Vassar disposed of, the Lion an¢ 
Blesh teamed up at many different 
colleges through the East, even hit: 
ting the Ivy League belt. “I guess, 
the Lion says, reflectively, “I was the 
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Otto F. Hess 


Willie (The Lion) Smith 


only lecturer who ever shuttled be- 
tween the colleges and the creep 
joints,” 

And there, back in his original 
creep joints, is where this saga should 
end, That is the finish which fits the 
familiar pattern—except that the 
lion is a man who strictly does not 
ft patterns. So—neither does the 
ending. 

For, one of his greatest admirers is 
the celebrated French music critic, 
Hugues Panassié. On a visit to the 
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United States, Panassié tracked the 
Lion to a basement cafe where he was 
playing. Panassié said he wanted 
Europe to hear the Lion. If he, Pa- 
nassié, arranged a European concert 
tour, would the Lion come? The Lion 
said yes, sure—and promptly forgot 
about it. But Panassié didn’t forget. 

Recently, the Lion returned from 
this tour. He had spent three months 
playing recitals of American jazz to 
packed auditoriums through France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Spain and 
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North Africa. He was the first Amer- 
ican jazz artist ever to give a recital in 
North Africa. He made 15 discs for 
a French record company, most of 
them piano solos and all of them im- 
mediate best sellers through France. 
He wound up this triumphant tour as 
the best known and most widely ad- 
mired American jazz musician—with 


the possible exception of Louis 
(Satchmo) Armstrong — in all 
Europe. 


In his final Paris concert, he held 
the stage of a vast theater all alone, 
for two solid hours. As he reached 
his climax, he swung into the Marse/!- 
laise. The audience was so wrapped 
up in his music that, as the Lion gave 
them this farewell salute with their 
national hymn, they completely for- 
got what it was—forgot to stand up. 

But the Lion, after three months as 
a concert artist, felt as much at home 
on a concert stage as in a creep joint. 


Keeping The Change 


money. 


“Jack, dearest,” she said at breakfast, “will you please lend me 
$5 but only give me half of it?” 
“Yes, darling,” said her husband, puzzled, “but why only halt 


of it?” 


“Why then you'll owe me $2.50 and I'll owe you $2.50, and 
we'll be square, won't we?” 


THE BRIDE WAS SHY about asking her husband for more 


The vibrations were flowing. KF 
turned on his stool and said in a low | 
severe voice: ‘I thought one listene 
to song standing up!” 

Like the heckler in the creep join F 
hearing the Lion roar, ‘Man, go ge 
lost!’ the Paris concert audience, too, 
recognized that the Lion was def. > 
nitely in charge. ‘ 

They stood up. q 

Now that he’s back, will he retum 
to the creep joints ? 4 

“Man,” the Lion replies, “dont 
talk like a square. That was one life F 
time, this is another. I didn’t put the F 
white tie and tails in mothballs. I sent F 
‘em to my Harlem tailor. Those con f 
cert halls, I found out, they go 
vibrations too.” 

So, Carnegie Hall and all thos 
halls had better sit up and take notice. 
The Lion feels the new vibrations. 
The Lion is on the loose. 


Copyright 1951, Macfadden Publications, Inc. 


Financial Post 
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My 


Do You Remember & & % 


MILLER & SLATER 


RODUCERS of punchy, fast- 
Negro variety shows 
were the proud titles they so hand- 
somely wore for more than two 
decades. Quintard Miller and Mar- 
cus Slater, as builders of stage ex- 
travaganzas during the Golden Era 
of the American theater, won great 
favor for themselves with countless 
theater-goers around the U. S. Their 
productions, spanning a gamut from 
musical comedy to drama, sparkled 
with some of the biggest names in 
Negro theatrics and got billing in 
most of the nation’s top show houses. 

Miller and Slater, both now in 
middle-age, retired from show busi- 
ness about 10 years ago but did not 
break up the team. Ever since their 
retirement, they have been sharing 
a comfortable home on Los Angeles’ 
westside. Presently Miller works as 
a caterer for some of the biggest 
movie names in Hollywood. Slater 
isnow employed as supervisor of out- 
going mail in the mail order depart- 
ment at Mandel’s apparel store. He 
has 20 Negro workers under him. 

Miller, onetime actor on Broad- 
way, and Slater, World War I vet- 
eran and former dancer-singer, began 
asa team of show producers in 1919 
in Philadelphia. The Tennessec- 
born Quintard then was fresh from 4 
triumph on Broadway as the “Old 
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Man” opposite singing star Elizabeth 
Welch in the musical comedy, Liza. 
Marcus, native of Ohio, had just com- 
pleted a stint as dance director for a 
theater troupe in Philadelphia. 

The partners’ first production hit 
the boards at the Regent Theater in 
Baltimore and, for a new variety 
package, met with encouraging suc- 
cess. 

Baptism for the then youthful co- 
producers in the trying task of assem- 
bling a hit show came in the South 
during the time when most of the 
theaters below the Mason-Dixon Line 
were owned and managed by Ne- 
groes. First of the Miller and Slater 
stagings in Dixie did not score any 
records at the boxoffice but neverthe- 
less provided them with the neces- 
sary experience for the mastery of the 
footlight art. Thereby they were later 
able to cast a company capable enough 
to catch on with fans along the same 
circuits traveled by many of the most 
illustrious Negro troupes of all times, 
outfits like Drake and Walker, Whit- 
man Sisters, Irvin C. Miller’s Brown- 
skin Models, Frank Montgomery's 
Company, Butterbeans and Susie and 
Whitney and Tutt’s Smarter Set. 

Miller and Slater's early success as 
show producers in Dixie actually was 
the big factor that put them on the 
road to wide fame in the theater. It 
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Barbier 


Slater and Miller 


was from that very start that they 
were called to more lucrative book- 
ings in northern cities. 

Hired by the partners in the first 
expansion of their troupe personnel 
were a flock of promising entertain- 
ers, unknown at the time but who 
later went on to international fame. 
Among that group could be found 
the names of current night club fav- 
orite Josephine Baker, actress Ade- 
laide Hall and late actors Eddie 
Green and Jimmie Basquette. La 
Baker in those days with Miller and 
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Slater answered to the nickname of 
“Tumpy.” 

Famed vaudeville acts who worked 
under the banner of Miller and 
Slater included those of comics Mc- 
Ginty and Freeman, Rivers and 
Brown, Moss and Frye, Gant and 
Perkins and a galaxy of others. 

Greatest of all shows produced by 
Miller and Slater, according to the 
records, was Dixie Brevities, a red- 
hot stage package with spicy songs 
and dances, which played to enthusi- 
astic audiences in New York's La 
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| fayette Theater in the early 1930's. 
“Cast in that popular vehicle were 
the great singing and dancing team 
of Greenley and Drayton, who just 
recently returned from a successful 
European tour, dancers Florence and 
Willie Covan, now operating a profit- 
able dancing school in Los Angeles 
and songstress Monette Moore, cur- 
rently appearing around the Angel 
City ca night club dates. 

Beside their regular unit, Miller 
and Slater often assembled road com- 
anies which they sent out on tours 
of the U. S. from the smallest whis- 
tlestop to the largest metropolis. One 
of these outfits featured comic Hattie 
Noles before she landed a spot on 
Eddie Cantor's radio show. Another 
spotlighted the jazz band of Floyd 
Ray and the sultry songs of buxom 
June Richmond, ex-Andy Kirk chan- 


Natural Gas And Hot Air 


teuse who is presently captivating 
audiences on the Continent. 

Los Angeles became the center of 
show operations for Miller and Slater 
with the depression of 1929 when 
they found themselves stranded in the 
California town without sufficient 
tunds to transport their show across 
the country. They subsequently turned 
to local night clubs for work. 

Though no longer active in show 
business, the combination of Miller 
and Slater has not severed its warm 
ties with theatrical people. On week- 
ends generally, they entertain with 
parties for a host of well-known show 
folks, among them Eddie “Roches- 
ter’ Anderson, Hattie McDaniels, 


Nicodemus and Flournoy Miller. 
Such diversion keeps them close to 
the pace of the footlights which they 
never really wanted to give up. 


THERE IS A CERTAIN small community which boasts it is the 
home of three former governors. This fact is proudly proclaimed 
on large billboards placed strategically on main thoroughfares en- 
tering the town. In small letters is the added note: 

“We Also Have Natural Gas.” 
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Henry F. Schricker, Quote 
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A little boy learns that grownups don’t always 
mean what they say—that is, 
when it comes to Negroes 


“BUT YOU SAID...” 


BY RUTH SHARTEL 
Reprinted from Today's Health 


HE Parkhurst School sat sedately 

in the foothills, where towering 

green mountains provided a fit- 
ting backdrop for Colonial architec- 
ture. Its dignity carried throughout 
the grounds. Flowers stood serenely, 
afraid to nod their heads lest they 
shed petals on the carpeted lawn. 
Even the birds twittered in a subdued 
concerto. 

Donnie Osborne whistled as he 
came up the walk to the oak door. 
When you're eight-years-old, happi- 
ness reaches a zenith at the thought of 
school closing. Today was the day! 
Not only was school closing, there 
was a party as well, and each pupil 
was permitted to bring a guest. 

He glanced at his guest Chad, who 
walked quietly beside him. It would 
be fun to be with Chad during the 
hot summer days. They'd go down 
the path from the back of Donnie’s 
house to the sandy beach below. Then 
they'd fish in the cove, collect sea 
shells and doze on the warm sand. He 
didn’t see Chad often when school 
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was in session, for they went to differ. 
ent schools. 

Donnie tried the door and found it 
locked. Then he remembered that 
Miss Hathaway had told the class to 
meet on the school grounds. 

“We'll have to go around to the 
garden, Chad,” Donnie said. “After 
we tell the names of the guests we 
brought, we'll play games. Then 
later, we're going to eat in the big 
dining room. It’s going to be all dec- 
orated.” 

Chad smiled but didn’t answer. 
Donnie watched him as he glanced 
around the grounds, and wondered if 
he was so quiet because he didn't like 
this school as well as the one he went 
to. 

Then Donnie’s thoughts returned 
to vacation, and suddenly he felt sad. 
Vacation meant he wouldn't see Miss 
Hathaway any more. He'd miss her. 
There was something special about 
her. He liked the way her hair rippled 
back from her high forehead. And 
her clear blue eyes made him think of 
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the water in the cove when it sparkled 


in the sun. 


He remembered the day he heard 
- her first name. Carlotta! He often 
said it to himself after that. He'd say 
> it slowly, letting each syllable roll 
over his tongue. It felt the way jello 

_ did, just before a sweet mouthful slid 
his throat. 

- Carlotta Hathaway made school in- 
: teresting. She told them things, dif- 
- ferent things, like the importance of 

4 growing up to be good citizens. She 
- sid there was more to being an 
_ American than standing up and salut- 
ing the flag. Being an American 

_ meant everyone was born equal, and 
had a chance to be what he wanted to 
be. 

She even told the class about God. 
Before that, Donnie had thought of 
Him as an old man with a beard, but 

Miss Hathaway made Him real, some- 
one you know like your own dad. She 
suid God loved everyone, and that we 
all were His sisters and brothers. 

Donnie felt he understood many 
things, because Miss Hathaway made 
him feel wise and important like his 
hero, Abraham Lincoln. He wouldn't 
bea bit surprised if he were President 
some day, and then everyone would 
all him “Honest Don.”’ He promised 
himself that if that happened, he 
would be sure to marry Carlotta Hath- 
away. Only a President would be 
good enough for a lady like Carlotta. 

Donnie gave Chad's hand a pull as 
he noticed a group of children stand- 
ing under the cypress tree. 

Donnie dragged him down the 
grassy hill to meet the other third 
graders, but when they got to the cy- 
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press, something was wrong. The 
children had stopped their excited 
chatter and were staring at the two 
boys. 

Donnie started to say, “This is my 
friend, Chad Johnson,” as Mother 
had taught him to, but one of the 
girls giggled. The laughter spread 
and some of the children turned away 
from Donnie and Chad and began to 
whisper together. 

“Hey!” Donnie said. ‘This is my 
friend. . . .””. Then he noticed that 
the whispering had stopped. Grin- 
ning impishly, the children made an 
aisle for Miss Hathaway. Donnie 
turned to Chad, and was surprised to 
see that he looked frightened. 

Miss Hathaway took Donnie by one 
hand, the trembling Chad by the 
other, and led them to the classroom. 
The children followed, but stopped 
when she told them she wanted to 
speak to the boys alone. 

When they entered the room, Don- 
nie saw dozens of noses flattened 
against the window pane. ‘Donnie, 
let's go to the library. I want to speak 
to you alone.’” Miss Hathaway’s soft 
voice made him forget the faces that 
hung like masks in a show window. 

Miss Hathaway turned at the door 
and spoke to Chad. ‘‘Wait right here. 
We'll be back in a minute.” 

Donnie smiled reassuringly at Chad 
before he left. Chad gazed after him. 

Outside, Donnie turned to his 
teacher. ‘Yes, Miss Hathaway.” 

“Who is that little boy?” 

“His name's Chad Johnson. He 
came for the party, but everyone 
started laughing at us.”’ 

“Donnie, I don’t understand. Where 
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did you meet him? After all, he’s a 
colored boy. How do you explain 
your association with him?” 

“I don’t have an association with 
him. He’s just my friend.” 

“But surely he doesn’t live in your 
neighborhood 

“He lives in another part of the 
city. Miss Hathaway. His mother 
cleans house for my mom. Chad told 
me he didn’t go to many parties, so I 
thought he’d like this one. Besides, I 
wanted him to come. Now every- 
thing’s spoiled.” 

While Donnie waited for an an- 
swer Miss Hathaway bit her lip. Then 
she said, “Donnie, the children were 
wrong in acting as they did. It was 
unkind, and I’m sure they're sorry.” 

“No, they're not. They made him 
feel bad. I hate them. I hate them 
all!” 

“Donnie, don’t say ‘hate.’ Surely 
you're not going to dislike all your 
playmates because of one mistake, are 
you? You must admit it was rather 
odd to bring a colored boy to the 
Parkhurst School.” 

“But you said we could bring any- 
one.” 
“I know, but I had no idea that any 
child here would even know a colored 
youngster.” 

Donnie frowned. Miss Hathaway 
was biting her lip again. Funny, he'd 
never noticed her doing that before. 

She stooped down till she wasn't 
any taller than Donnie. The hair rip- 
pling back from her forehead made 
him think of the roller coaster curve 
- and how frightened he was when he 
saw that deep drop ahead. He stared 
unblinkingly into the eyes that always 
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made him think.of the water in the 
cove, only this time they seemed to 
lack the sparkle of the sun. 

“Donnie, there are some things we 
just don’t do.” Miss Hathaway was 
almost whispering. ‘This is one of 
them. Oh, that doesn’t mean we cant | 
be kind to people, but we must limit 
our friendships. By that, I mean the | 
friends we bring to our homes and 
our... parties. Do you under. 
stand?” 

“No. You said everyone was equal, 
and that God loves everyone. If He 
does, then He loves Chad too, and if 
God gave a party, He'd invite Chad. 
Wouldn’t He?” 

“I suppose Miss Hathaway an. 
swered. She bit her lip again. 

Donnie planted his feet squarely a 
Miss Hathaway rose to her feet. 
“Well, then, why can’t he stay?” 

“I just got through explaining. 
There are rules we must conform to, 
especially in a school like this. Now 
let's wrap up a piece of cake and put 
some punch in a container for Chad 
to take home with him. We'll even 
put in a favor and a funny hat.” 

Donnie’s frown deepened as his 
young mind began to grasp that in an 
adult world people said one thing, but 
meant another. Maybe people werent 
equal after all, and he'd never ak 
Miss Hathaway to marry him. But 
he didn’t care. He didn’t care that her 
first name was Carlotta, either. Hed 
probably never say it again. It would 
always make him think of the things 
she used to say. Now Miss Hathaway 
said there were some things people 
just don’t do. He wondered how you 
could tell ahead of time. . 
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_ Miss Hathaway patted him on the 
- shoulder. He noticed for the first 
time that she had a wart between her 
thumb and first finger, and he pulled 
away slightly. 
_ "Oh, Donnie, be sensible. Get the 
things for Chad and let him go 
home.” 
"No, I won't. What fun is it if he 
can't stay and play games with the rest 
of the kids? What fun is it when he 
- knows they don’t want him? I don’t 
- want to stay for the old party any- 
way.” 

“Do you mean you would leave the 
party and all of your friends just be- 
cause you can’t have your own way? 
That's not only being stubborn, it’s 
being foolish.” Donnie started toward 
the room where Miss Hathaway had 
left Chad. 


They Look Funny Too 


“One more thing!” Miss Hatha- 
ways voice made him stop suddenly. 
“The parents of the other children 
May raise quite a fuss about this. It 
might even prevent you from coming 
back to school next year.” 

Donnie didn’t answer. He just 
squared his shoulders and went to get 
his friend. Chad had been crying, so 
Donnie showed him where the wash- 
room was and waited while he washed 
his face. 

As they walked down the path hand 
in hand, Donnie glanced back at the 
children on the grounds. They didn’t 
notice that Donnie and Chad were 
leaving because they were all standing 
very still, facing Miss Hathaway. She 
was opening the program with a warm 
pledge of allegiance to the American 
flag. 


Copyright, Today's Health (February, 1951) 


MOST OF THE ?aristas who visit Santa Fe want to see the Taos 
Indian pueblo and a charge of 50 cents per car is collected by the 
Indians. We were showing some visiting relatives through the vil- 
lage and were talking to the nice-looking young Indian who was 


taking the collections for the day. 


Ahead of us was a group of 


typical tourists—the inevitable slightly broad lady in pink slacks, 
girls in shorts and a perspiring small man with a camera slung over 
his shoulder. The Indian turned to us and, evidently recognizing us 
as local people, said with a grin, “They pay 50 cents to see us. We 
look at them for nothing!” 
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Dorothea Patterson, Reader's Digest 
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A Negro woman and a white woman cleaning bricks 
together started action on the project that is now Flanner House 


Flanner House: 


Indianapolis Miracle Drug 


BY J. P. FOLINSBEE 


Reprinied from Coronet 


VERYONE knows what happens 
when a drop of miracle-work- 

ing penicillin is centered in a 
culture of bacteria. Slowly and re- 
lentlessly, the penicillin goes to work 
on the diseased area and cleans it up. 

In bustling Indianapolis, a sim- 
ilarly miraculous transformation is 
taking place in the decayed and dis- 
graceful heart of one of the nation’s 
most blighted slum areas. The ‘drop 
of penicillin”. is called Flanner 
House. 

Indianapolis, one of the largest in- 
land cities in the U.S., has long been 
a bridge of migration from South to 
North. In Civil War days, it was an 
important station on the famed Un- 
derground Railway. Consequently, 
the city has proportionately more 
Negroes than any other north of the 
Mason-Dixon Line. The recent cen- 
sus shows some 85,000 Negroes and 
365,000 whites. 

In its simplest terms, Flanner 
House is a neighborhood Negro 
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settlement house. In its far-reaching, 
positive, and enlightening effects, itis 
an inspiring example of what can be 
accomplished when people—some 
who happen to be white, some who 
happen to be black—join forces to 
lick an ugly community problem. 

In existence since 1898, Flanne 
House became a potent force only in 
1936. That year, its directors brough: 
dynamic Cleo Blackburn from Tus 
kegee Institute to take charge of the 
struggling foundation. A man 0: 
vision who knows how to dream big 
dreams and then make them come 
true, Blackburn zealously completed 
an exhaustive survey of the appalling 
living conditions and defeatist atti 
tudes of Indianapolis’ northwest sec- 
tion. Then, selecting an abandoned 
tile factory on West 16th Street—in 
the grim heart of the depressed area 
—he moved into action. 

“Here,” he said, “is where Flanner 
House must stand.” 

He persuaded the city to buy the 
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site for $35,000 and rent it to the 
settlement for 99 years at $1 a year. 
But a building commensurate with 
the terrible need was something else 
again. Funds were scarce. However, 
2,000,000-odd bricks were available 
in the walls and foundations of the 
ruined factory. 

“We'll reclaim those bricks,” 
Blackburn declared with confidence, 
“and help build Flanner House our- 
selves.” 

Soon, dramatic things were hap- 
pening. A factory worker, driving 
past, noticed a white woman and a 
colored woman sitting on a pile of 
tubble, chatting together and cleaning 
bricks. Surprised, he mentioned it to 
his wife. Next day she, too, was busy 
cleaning bricks. 

A work camp of Quaker students 
from various sections of the country 
volunteered energetic aid. Soon, word 
spread, and dozens of Indianapolis 
citizens who had never lifted a brick 
in their lives were there. Businessmen 
and industrialists, who came to wit- 
ness the curious phenomenon, stayed 
to help, or backed the project with 
funds. 

The astounding teamwork captured 
the imagination of Hilyard Robinson, 
Negro architect, and he came from 
Washington to design the spacious 
brick-and-glass buildings. Finished, 
Flanner House cost something less 
than half the lowest original estimate. 

Into the ultramodern main build- 
ing went offices, a nursery school, 
training kitchens, sewing rooms, class 
and recreation rooms, libraries for 
both toys and books. In association 
with it was a community cannery, and 
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one of the largest gardening projects 
in the country to keep the cannery 
humming. 

In 33 subsidiary classes throughout 
the area, more than 700 eager pupils 
each year began to learn cooking, 
weaving, fine arts, tailoring, and 
homemaking—all under the direction 
of the settlement staff, composed of 
25 Negroes and nine white associates. 
Booth Tarkington called it the work 
of “educated hearts,” born of good 
will. 

Coming from the simple rural 
world of the South, the average mi- 
grating Negro is totally unprepared 
for the industrial North, and bewil- 
dered: by it. He must be educated to 
a completely new way of life. Un- 
directed, many fail bitterly and sift 
to the lowest levels of society—to 
remain a burden to themselves and 
to the community. 

“It is not only a matter of teaching 
such people a working skill,’ Black- 
burn says. “It is as fundamental as 
teaching why it is important to get to 
work on time in the morning, keep 
one’s hands clean, and learn to get 
along with neighbors and fellow 
workers. Above all, we are in the 
business of helping people to help 
themselves.” 

In the home-economics depart- 
ment, women and inexperienced girls 
are taught the intricacies of modern 
household equipment, the manners 
and work attitudes that make for suc- 
cessful employment—and even more 
vital, happy human relationships 
among themselves and with co- 
workers. 

Success stories have become numer- 
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ous. Mrs. Ella B. Turner, department 
supervisor, recalls a courageous 
widow who helped put five children 
through college on the receipts of 
fancy weaving and sewing she learned 
at Flanner House. 

The department for training physi- 
cally handicapped persons remembers 
others. Here, a grandmother who was 
forced to walk with two canes, 
learned to make a living as a dress- 
maker; and a youngster stricken with 
polio learned to support herself with 
a needle held in her one good hand. 

The nursery school and day nurs- 
ery, with the Flanner House Guild 
(composed of nurses, dietitians, and 
wives of professional men as an aux- 
iliary) provide care for children of 
working mothers at fees ranging from 
15 to 75 cents a day, depending upon 
the family’s earnings. Neighborhood 
school children may, under the Guild 
plan, come trooping in for a hot 
lunch and a play period after school 
until their parents call for them. 

Handicrafts flourish. Volunteer 
groups from all over town gather in 
the evenings to repair hard-used toys 
from the lending library (a child may 
draw a toy for a week at a time) ; and 
the Make-over Shop holds popular 
social evenings which see odd bits of 
material and mill-ends turned into 
usable garments. The men have eve- 
ning hobby-jobs in cabinet making, 
gardening, and home improvement—- 
with tools, materials, and skilled ad- 
vice at their command. 

“As long as people are willing to 
try and help themselves,” Blackburn 
says, ‘they can find a way to do it at 
Flanner House.” 
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But the job does not end there 
Many industries depend upon Flanne 
House's help, not only to supply efi. 7 
cient workers but to aid in straighten. 
ing out internal problems arising 
from the introduction, integration, 
and advancement of colored employ. 
ces. 
During World War Il, for 
ample, 50 Negro girls were trained F 
by Flanner to sew parachutes in co- 
operation with white girl workers, 
‘They performed so admirably that the 


company hired more and more Negro 


girls, selected with the assistance of 
Vlanner House. 

Blackburn is also frequently called 
upon to iron out difficulties for em- 
ployers and supervisors. The inevit- 
able result is increased efficiency, bet- 
ter understanding, and, best of all, a 
friendly relationship unsurpassed in 
any other city. Which is perhaps why 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
chose Blackburn a few years ago a 
the man who had done most for his 
city that year—an honor unique in 
Indianapolis annals, and one heartily 
applauded by its citizens. 

It was a proud day for Flanner 
House when the $150,000 Herman 
G. Morgan Health Center was com- 
pleted a few years ago. It was named 
for the late chief health officer of 
Indianapolis and one of Flannet 
House’s warmest friends. 

“Many people in this community 
have never scen a doctor in their 
lives,’ declares Dr. Walker H. Mad- 
dux, director of the center. “Hur 
dreds rely—or did—on home medi- 
cations. As a result, a still-consider- 
able number are unwitting carriers of 
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dangerous diseases. In a nutshell, our 
problem is to help people who think 


they are well,” 


Incorporated in a “‘multiple-screen- 
ing” technique, the clinic examines 
~ some 30 people every day, and tests 
for some 20-odd possible afflictions. 
” Inthe beginning, the quota was filled 


reluctantly. Today, the center is 


- forced to make appointments more 


i than ten weeks in advance. 


Still, health from the top down is 
- not enough. Flanner House early 
_ recognized that the axe must be laid 


‘Tat the very roots of the high disease 


incidence—the slums themselves. 

Indianapolis’ northwest slums are 
_ not pretty. Sagging, unpainted hov- 
- els front on muddy lanes. Few have 
| plumbing of any kind. Because of 
exorbitant rentals on these shack- 
homes, a single cramped dwelling 
may house two or three families, with 
children crammed five in a bed. Yet 
in the midst of this frightful desola- 
tion, Flanner House has again put its 
drop of penicillin to work. It has 
been an uphill fight lasting more than 
five years. But finally, on a leveled 
tract in the center of the blighted area, 
the first 21 dwellings of Flanner 
House Homes, Inc., are nearing com- 
pletion. Attractive, individually de- 
signed five-room homes of the cottage 
type, they are the vanguard of more 
than 100 homes to follow. And no 


one plans to stop there. 

Backed by the Federal Housing 
Authority, the land was purchased 
from the Indianapolis Redevelop- 
ment Commission and resold to the 
new individual owners at cost. The 
houses themselves have gone up on a 
self-help basis that is Flanner House’s 
traditional credo. Everything the 
owners could make themselves has 
been done in the Flanner House 
shops by working evenings and week 
ends, and later shipped to the job 
site. All such labor has been pooled, 
with each man sharing his skills with 
his soon-to-be neighbors. 

“We feel as though we have been 
living next door to one another for 
years,’ one owner-father put it. “We 
are already a neighborhood.” 

The work has stirred the entire 
community. A visit to the new project 
has sent countless families home to 
improve what they already have until 
they, too, can become a part of the 
miraculous rebirth of the area. Yet, 
only a few years ago, skeptics said it 
couldn’t be done. 

“It is our hope,” Blackburn says, 
“eventually to work Flanner House 
out of a job. When that day comes, 
we shall close our doors with a silent 
prayer of thanks. It won't happen this 
year, or likely even in the next 20 
years. But it will come.” 

Copyright, Coronet (February, 1951) 
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MY PATIENTS WERE ZULUS by James B. McCord and JoHN Scott Douc- 
LAS (Rinehart $3). The amazing story of an Illinois doctor who went to 
Africa and lived there for 40 years practicing among the natives makes a 
highly engrossing book. Dr. McCord is not the usual “do-gooder” who goes 
into the jungle. His sincerity and integrity is evident throughout his account, 
particularly when he tells of his tangles with some of the bigoted whites in 
Africa who did not like the idea of his practice among the natives. Perhaps 
the best parts of the book are his reports on some of the medical aspects of 
his practive on Zulus, including all types of operations under the crudest 
conditions including a successful brain operation performed on a kitchen table. 


STATEMENT ON RACE by Asuiey Montracu (Henry Schuman $2). Some 
months ago, a committee was set up by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization to study the problem of race as it affects 
the world today. It included top names from countries all over the world, 
two of them being American E. Franklin Frazier of Howard University and 
Ashley Montagu, the noted anthropologist from Rutgers. After much study, 
the committee drew up a historical statement on race problems that in future 
years may well become a declaration of independence for minority peoples. 
It thoroughly debunks all superman theories and scientifically examines the 
status of mankind as concerns racial background. Dr. Montagu has under- 
taken in this book to further supplement the statement with interpretive com 
ments that are clear and concise and make a primer for students on this 
subject. His is a highly readable work that is a refutation to every cockeyed 
theory of racial supremacy espoused from the hey-day of the Confederacy up 
until Hitler's ill-fated Aryanism. 


CHARIOT IN THE SKY by AkNA BonteMes (Winston $2.50). In the rich 
historical background that led to the founding of many of the biggest Negro 
colleges in America, perhaps none is as colorful as the story of how Fisk 
University was built with the help of the famed Jubilee Singers. Their tours 
to earn money for the little college during its hardest days is as exciting a 
story as can be found in the annals of any American university. Fisk author- 
librarian Arna Bontemps has used the elements of this story in a delightful 
juvenile built around the story of one of the singers, Caleb Willows. Half- 
truth and half-fiction, the book is designed to appeal to youngsters but cannot 
but be engrossing reading for any adult as well. It is a chapter from Negro 
life that is a worthy part of the American heritage. 
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NEITHER FIVE NOR THREE by HeteN MacINness (Harcourt, Brace $3). 
| It was inevitable that the murder mystery crowd would get around to the 
© obvious plots implicit in the current anti-Communist hysteria in the United 
States. Helen MacInness, author of the popular Above Suspicion of some 
' years back, has built a brilliant novel around the story of some intellectuals 
* who become enmeshed in the Communist movement. There is the usual 
> foreign agent stuff in the story and it all leads up to a suspenseful climax 
» with all of the gimmicks used in murder mysteries. That some of it is a bit 

unconvincing is not too important if the reader is concerned solely with the 
entertainment aspects of this school of popular literature. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SCANDAL by Eart Conran (John Day $3.50). When 
former newspaperman Earl Conrad discovered his young son was getting “bad 
marks” in school despite his very normal intelligence and his aptitude with 
water colors, the New Yorker decided to do more than most parents. Instead 
of just going down to consult with his teachers and find out what is wrong, 
Conrad looked deeply into the entire school system of America and how it 
teaches youngsters the 3 R's. What he learned about the inadequacy of our 
schools led him to write an angry, bitter book that is as sweeping an indict- 
ment of our public school system as has been put in print. Much of what he 
has to say about the methods and techniques of teaching is justified, but on 
many points Conrad has gone overboard and seems a bit too embittered by 
the experiences of his youngster. Much of his research, too, is very hurried 
and does not weigh intelligently the problems of teachers and school officials 
in administrations that are primarily political in nature. This, of course, does 
not excuse the lapses of schools in their teaching but Conrad could well have 
done a more rounded piece that would have more weight and more force 
had he not been as intemperate in many of his outbursts. 


AMERICANS IN GLASS HOUSES by Lestiz James (Schuman $2). A Briton % 
with a sense of humor has attempted one of those quickie satirical portraits 

of American life. Perhaps considered quite “jolly’’ by Englishmen, Americans \ 
in Glass Houses cannot but seem very forced humor to U. S. readers. Par- 
ticularly unfunny are his few passages about Negroes. Most of Leslie James’ 
observations are off-the-cuff material which like all satire goes way out on a 
limb. It represents the worst of distortions and certainly in the portions about 
Negroes includes every known cliche. 


SOMEWHERE SOUTH OF SUEZ by Doucias REED (Devin-Adair $3.75). Im- 
perialist-minded British newspaperman Douglas, Reed has written a book 
which is sort of a last stand appeal to save Africa for white men. With a 
strange, ironic, fascist-like kind of thinking that oddly enough links Com- 
munism with Zionism as the two greatest threats to the world, Reed con- 
cludes that the next world war will be fought in Africa. His approach to 
Africa is a weird combination which on one hand seems to sympathize with 
the plight of the Negro but, on the other hand, states the case for further 
colonial exploitation of the Dark Continent. He acknowledges that the white 
man is through in Africa but can see freedom for the natives only in terms 
of Communist infiltration. His book is a conglomeration of confused ideas 
that make a political maze almost impossible to penetrate. 
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DULL, dishwater sky hung 
, over Lunken Airport, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio, on that late fall 


afternoon of 1942. 

All day, we at the airway traffic 
control center had watched a warm 
front creep across the weather map 
blotting out the sun and lowering 
clouds to below flight minimums. 
Indianapolis, Dayton and Columbus 
airports were now closed because of 
weather. And Lunken Airport was 
reporting a heavy overcast 900 ft. 
above the ground with fine mist that 
had reduced visibility to one and a 
half miles. 

“What a session! The birds will 
be walking before this day is over.” 
Bill Lockhart, our senior controller, 
put down the telephone which con- 
nected him to airports within 200 
miles and lit a cigarette. 

All of us felt the washed-out 
weariness that comes from trying to 
avoid mid-air collisions between 
planes clamoring to land at weather- 
bound airports. Because of the war, 
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This is the dramatic story of a Negro pilot whose bravery 
over a Cincinnati airport brought respect to 
himself and credit to his race 


A PILOT 
ROLLS HIS POINT 


BY JAMES MOORE 


air trafic had doubled during the 
last few months. 

Now all reported aircraft had 
landed or changed destination and 
we had 50 minutes to relax befor 
our shift ended. 

The phone rang. It was the Cin- 
cinnati control tower several storie 
above us in the airport administn- 
tion building. 

“A flight of three P-40’s is report: 
ing ten miles southwest. Got any- 
thing at or below 2500 ft. around 
here? They're on a CFR flight plan 
from Memphis to Patterson Field 
The weather's below limits there and 
they're asking permission to land. 

As I advised the tower no other 
traffic was reported in the vicinity of 
Lunken, I could hear the effortless 
purr of the P-40’s in the distance 
These were the planes which hid 
brought fame to the Flying Tigers in 
the Chinese-Japanese War. Whea 
faster, more powerful fighter plane 
had been built, these trusty little vet 
erans had been retired from combit 
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to be used as advanced trainers for 
future pursuit pilots. 

As the P-40’s buzzed the field re- 
ceiving landing instructions, the 
phone rang again. 

“Cincinnati tower. Emergency. One 
of the 40’s has a locked landing 
gear.” 

I turned on the recording machine 
which would report all conversation 
between the pilot and tower opera- 
tor. If the pilot was killed, this was 
always a valuable means of correcting 
similar mishaps in the future. 

In those early days of the air war, 
many flyers training in the U. S. died 
piloting aircraft which were later 
perfected to save hundreds of lives 
incombat. These youths never lived 
to wear pretty ribbons on their tunics. 
Yet, without their sacrifices, the 
mighty air armadas would never have 
ctushed Germany and Japan. 

“Army 4627 from Cincinnati 
tower. Report name, rank, base and 
remaining fuel aboard.”” The voice 
of the tower operator was a metallic 
monotone on the recording machine. 

I looked out the window and 
watched the other P-40’s land. 

“Cincinnati tower from Army 
4627. Second Lieutenant Howard 
Jefferson, 99th Fighter Squadron—” 
This was the all-Negro squadron of 
which we had heard so much during 
recent months. 

The thought hardly passed my 
mind before my ear caught, “about 
15 minutes fuel aboard—I guess.” 

The voice had the same tone of 
indecision which I had heard many 
times before. It was always rather 
silly to ask a pilot how long he 
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could remain airborne when his tanks 
were going dry. He might have 20 
minutes or 15—or five. 

He was riding a gigantic question 
mark. How much in the main tanks, 
the auxiliary, the gas lines? What 
would his fuel consumption be per 
minute under the circumstances he 
would have to fly? Yes, it was a silly 
question. 

By this time the news of the emer- 
gency had quickly spread around the 
airport. A little group was clustered 
around the recording machine. 

Below our window, I could see the 
airport restaurant employees standing 
in the drizzle talking in hushed tones.’ 
Jack White, the Negro handy man, 
was getting umbrellas for them. Jack 
loved aviation—even from the view- 
point of a mop and pail of dirty 
water. Every day he carried luggage 
for the airline passengers; ran er- 
rands for the pilots; cleaned up after 
the daily rush. Yet Jack had never 
flown. 

“Cincinnati tower from Army 
4627. I've got an auxiliary gas tank 
that I'll have to jettison before I can 
‘belly in:’ Can I drop it on the east 
side of the field?” 

The little group which had been 
quietly listening to the recording ma- 
chine began to stir. Dropping the 
tank would take several minutes of 
precious fuel. Making a belly land- 
ing on it would be like crashing on 
an incendiary bomb. 

“Tl give you 5 to 1 he doesn't 
make it.” Bill Lockhart had flown 
with the Marines after World War I. 
He had lived too long on the law of 
averages to make a miscalculation. 
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Z-o-o-m. The P-40 was passing 
directly over the administration build- 
ing. As Bill peered out into the mist, 
he continued in a quiet, halting voice, 
“No. Make it 8 to 1. One wheel's 
up and the other's down. Too damn 
bad.” 

I walked to the window. Yes, it 
was too bad. Scud was floating under 
the low overcast. Even now the 
plane was partially obscured from 
my view. ‘ 

If—if he only had a little more 
gas—if he didn’t have to waste pre- 
cious fuel making a pass over the 
field to drop the gas tank that nestled 
like a giant tear drop between his 
landing gear—-if both wheels had 
only remained locked—if—if. 

A new voice came over the record- 
ing machine. 

“Jeff. Listen to me. This is 
Thompson. I’m up here in the tower 
now.” It was one of the Negro pilots 
who had landed. 

“Your right gear is down, but not 
locked. You've had it. Climb to 
3000 ft.; put ‘her’ on a 150 degree 
heading and bail out.’ To parachute 
from the plane at the altitude at 
which it was flying would have been 
certain death. 

“Cincinnati tower from Army 
4627. I can’t read you. I can't read 
you.” The voice from the plane was 
clear and unruffled. 

Bill Lockhart spit a piece of tobac- 
co from his lip. 

“Damn fool. He’s taking off the 
earphones.” This is a trick which 
every pilot has used at sometime or 
other. If you didn’t want to follow 
instructions, just take off the ear- 
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phones and play dumb. Temporary 
two-way radio failure. No court of 
inquiry could ever tag you on that 
one. 

“Listen, Jeff. Don’t try to bea 
hero. As your flight leader, I order 
you to climb—"’ The recording ma. 
chine squeaked as the voice from the 
plane began to sing, “If I had the 
wings of an angel—” 

Major Thomas, field executive offi. 
cer, who had been standing silently 
by the recording machine chuckled 
to himself. 

“He's sitting up there fat, dumb 
and happy. But, at least, he’s not in 
a blue funk. Bill, I think I'll take, 
little of that 8 to 1 money.” 

As the dollar bills were laid on 
top of the recording machine, the 
P-40 broke through the scud, diving 
for the ground with its wings dip. 
ping back and forth. Then the tiny 
aircraft stood on its nose, propeller 
pawing at the air. The auxiliary 
tank, which the pilot had hoped to 
drop, broke loose from the fuselage 
and then hung by a thread. Tough 
luck. 

He would have to make two more 
passes over the field—one to jettison 
the tank, another to land. 

Now the tiny plane was in and 
out of the scud. The small, white 
running light on its tail seemed to 
flicker as it passed through the clouds. 

I tried to imagine how I would 
have felt sitting up there in the 
clouds straddling a thousand odd 
horsepower engine at a couple hun: 
dred miles an hour with inadequate 
gyro instruments to orient my posi 
tion with respect to the 400 ft. hill 
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that enclosed the airport on three 
sides—letting down on time—S—10 
seconds. Hoping that the cloud 
» ahead didn’t have a rock in it. 

_ What the hell! The guy was nuts. 
_ What was he trying to prove? He 
could have climbed to a safe altitude 
' and bailed out. Not a word would 
have been said. Just another mechan- 
ical failure. 

What if the abandoned plane did 
» plow into a house and kill four or 
five? It had happened before and 
it would happen again. That was 
just part of the fortunes of war. 
Yes, the guy was definitely a 
screwball. Suppose he didn’t hit a 
hill. Suppose he didn’t run out of 
_ gas. Suppose he did get rid of that 
gas tank. He still would have to 
gently land on that crippled gear that 
hung like a broken leg from the 
fuselage of the plane. One-eighth 
inch slip of the control stick at the 
wrong split second and the plane 
would ground loop throwing high- 
octane gasoline over a hot engine. 
The smell of burning flesh isn’t sa- 
vory—particularly when it’s your 
own. 

The drizzle had now turned into 
an honest-to-God rain. 

As I looked out the window, Jack 
White, the handy man, was smiling 
up at me. There was cool determina- 
tion, almost elation, in that smile. I 
had never seen a look like that on 
jack White’s face before. 

Yes, that was it. Maybe our ‘wild 
blue yonder’’ boy did have something 
to prove. 

A tidy little experiment in guts. 
Be it resolved that aerodynamics is 
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color-blind. I, Howard Jefferson, 
Negro, take the affirmative. Take 
the right amount of air foil, add a 
power plant, a little petrol (damn 
little), a pinch of human coordina- 
tion and mental alertness. Then mix 
this with a bucket of plain guts 
(leave out the skin pigment, please). 

What did you get? Yes, what did 
you get? 

I looked at the clock. Nine min- 
utes had passed since the emergency 
had begun. Now ten. I couldn’t see 
or hear the plane. 

Maybe the little experiment had 
already been completed. 

The disc on the recording machine 
revolved in silence. 

“This is the Cincinnati tower. 
Army 4627 is unreported for seven 
minutes. Shall we notify State Po- 
lice to begin a search? No—wait—” 

At first I thought it was just the 
rain. No! A soft, gently throbbing 
purr could be heard in the distance. 
Licut. Howard Jefferson was not a 
statistic yet, 

The shark nose of the little plane 
dove out of the scud lashing back 
and forth like a fish trying to free 
itself from a hook. The gas tank 
broke loose and plummeted to the 
ground spraying gasoline in every 
direction. 

Now the plane was climbing—or 
was it? | 

Sputter—purr—sput— 

The small aircraft shuddered as 
air instead of life-giving gasoline 
stole into its engine. Maybe Army 
4627 was going to fly Lieut. Jeffer- 
son all the way to heaven tonight. 

Now the shark nose dropped to 
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400 ft.—300—200— Did Jim Crow 
go to Heaven? Who cleaned the 
golden streets? Or—was there a 
second-class, colored heaven? 

The answer was a little cloud of 
blue exhaust fumes from the P-40. 
Army 4627 didn’t give up that easily. 
As the plane began flying straight 
and level, gas once more flowed to 
the engine. 

Major Thomas cleared his throat. 
“He’s all right—” 

‘For a few seconds.’ Bill Lock- 
hart had completed the sentence. 

“Tower. This is Army 4627. I’m 
going to ‘dead stick’ the next ap- 
proach.’’ He didn’t have to say ‘'the 
last approach.” We held this truth 
to be self-evident. 

The little plane was carefully ma- 
neuvering inside the hills unable to 
gain altitude. Now there was no 
chance to “climb to 3000 ft. and 
put ‘her’ on a good, safe 150 degree 
heading.” 

Just one more pass. Then pick up 
the dice and go home. 

Outside the crash truck and ambu- 
lance were warming their engines. I 
could see the men in asbestos fire 
suits being checked over by members 
of the crash crew. 

Now Army 4627 was passing to 
the west of the administration build- 
ing skidding in its turn for final ap- 
proach. It flew more like a kite than 
an airplane. 

Sputter, sputter—then stifled 
purr. 

Now the P-40 had righted itself. 

Then silence. Nothing. 

Howard Jefferson had turned off 
the switch. 
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Place your bets, gentlemen. Win. 
ner take all. The experiment is end. 
ing. The precipitate is forming x 
the bottom of the crucible. 

As the plane glided toward th — 
ground, the crash crew started afte 
it—two clumsy hounds chasing 
tired iittle fox that was still outrun. 
ning them 60 miles an hour. d 

Now the broken landing gear wa 
touching the ground as the plane bal. 
anced on it like an inexpert balle — 
dancer standing on her toes. 

As the gear slowly collapsed, the 
propeller bit into the grass throwing F 
up a screen of mud that momentarily 
obscured my vision. 

I squinted my eyes waiting for: 
burst of flame—that didn’t come. 

Second Lieutenant Howard Jeffe. 
son had rolled his point—the hard 
way. 

Major Thomas picked up the 
money from the top of the recording 
machine. “Occasionally, any of us 
will do the improbable for fame and 
fortune. But just give a certain type 
of man a chance to win respect for 
himself and an idea and he will do 
the impossible consistently.” 

I looked out the window. In the 
growing darkness, the pilot was 
climbing from the plane. 

Under our window, the little group 
was running out of the rain leaving 
Jack White to gather up the um 
brellas. . 

He smiled up at me, the same kind 
of smile I had seen a few minute 
before. 

The rain was running down his 
cheeks in tiny rivulets—or was it 
rain? 
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; Independence Day is a time for taking 


stock of democracy’s progress 
and its shortcomings 


FOURTH OF 
JULY 
1951 


BY 


Acme 


ARTHUR CAPPER 


Reprinted from Household 


HE FOURTH of July seems to 

me not just a time for celebrat- 

ing what happened 175 years 
ago but for taking stock of what you 
and I are doing about the ideals of 
our forefathers. 

The signers of the Declaration of 
Independence knew that while men 
were created equal, they were not 
then equal in society or even before 
the law. Slavery existed in many 
tates. Comparatively few white peo- 
ple had the right to vote. The nation 
was divided into economic classes and 
except on the frontier these did not 
mix, The signers offered far-sighted 
ideals, not accomplished facts. 

Nobody who reads history can fail 
to realize that the United States has 
gone a long way toward carrying out 


ARTHUR CAPPER, former Governor 
of Kansas and U. S. Senator, is editor 
and publisher of several rural magazines 
including Capper’s Weekly. 
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these ideals. We have abolished slav- 
ery. A person has increased oppor- 
tunity to make something of himself. 
A man or woman can now move from 
class to class—if one admits there is 
any such thing as a class. Outside a 
few stodgy families, young folks 
marry whom they please without pay- 
ing any attention to the wealth or 
social position or education of the 
loved one’s dad. 

Where we mostly have not made 
the progress we should is in the 
rights of minorities. I have always 
been sympathetic with the situation 
of the Negroes. I have long been a 
member of the Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored People, 
and have been proud to do what I 
could to carry out the principles of 
the organization. But we all know— 
and we ought to be ashamed of it— 
that nowhere in our country do Ne- 
grocs have the rights or privileges or 
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opportunities of white folks. They VIII. of England certainly doesn‘ 
are second-class citizens, and there compare very favorably with Mos 
shouldn't be any second-class citizens or Confucius or, say, St. Francis of 
in our republic. Assisi. 

The same is true, though to a less I realize that the condition 9 
extent, of other minority groups— minorities has improved, but it has 
Jews, Roman Catholics, citizens of not improved fast enough. I have 
Mexican, Chinese, Japanese ancestry. confidence that the young people of 
Just because our ancestors, perhaps, our nation, who are freer from preju. 
came from northern Europe is no dice than most of the older people, 
reason why we should feel superior will accelerate this progress. 
to them. Hitler of Germany or Henry Copyright, Household (July 1950) 


Don’t Let Your Right Hand Know 


A WEALTHY SOCIETY WOMAN had just engaged a new 
maid and was instructing her in the duties of waiting on table. 
“At dinner, Mary,’’ she explained, “you must remember always 
to serve from the left and take the plates from the right. Is that 
clear?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” answered the girl condescendingly. “I under 
stand, but what's the matter, are you superstitious or something” 
Lewis and Faye Copeland, Coront! 
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(N\HARLES BUCHANAN who 
; C made Harlem’s Savoy ballroom 
internationally famous as the 
| home—and quite possibly the birth- 
» place—of the jitterbug, is not a danc- 
ing man himself. 

In fact, apart from Mrs. Buchanan, 
he says, he has never danced with 
anyone in all his life. 

On those rare occasions when the 
| Buchanans do step out for a waltz 
or 0, it’s always at private affairs. 

This does not mean the Savoy's 
} large, placid manager and part-owner 
looks down on the dance form. On 
the contrary, he acknowledges with a 
modest show of pride that the Savoy 
largely originated and certainly de- 
veloped to their highest state of per- 
fection the Lindy Hop, Susie-Q, 
Black Bottom, Big Apple, Shim Sham 


new 
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that Band the Scrontch. 
dee It's just that, through 25 years of 
ng?” & “pplying Harlem with a high-class 


Outlet for that special urge, he has 
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Charles Buchanan made the Harlem ballroom 


KING OF THE 
SAVOY 


BY FREDERICK WOLTMAN 
Reprinted from New York World-Telegram 


internationally famous 
as the home of the jitterbug 


always regarded dancing as strictly 
business. 

And that’s an enormous volume of 
business, in a ballroom which holds 
3500 customers at a single standing— 
with an evening’s maximum turnover 
of 5000—seven-days-a-week for a 
quarter of a century. 

Mr. Buchanan stumbled into the 
entertainment business, but not by 
accident. He simply heard of a 
higher-paying job. 

After taking a business course at 
Rhoades Prep School, he became a 
photographer, managing a portrait 
studio. From that he turned to real 
estate. Then the Savoy opened in 
need of a manager at $150-a-week, 
which was big money in 1925. 

“We developed into a community 
proposition,” he says, “where we 
could give the public two orchestras, 
a beautiful place and an opportunity 
of interpreting the rhythm of the 
drum and music that exist through 
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the ages—all for cheap admission. 

“The Savoy became the home of 
happy feeling. 

“For $1.50, a couple could dance 
all evening to Paul Whiteman or Guy 
Lombardo with enough left over for 
a couple of Cokes and fare home.” 

The community aspect was no idle 
boast. 

When the police tried to put the 
Savoy out of business on vice charges 
seven years ago, the community rose 
to its defense. The National Assn. 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People defended the ballroom as “a 
place for clean fun.”” Two prominent - 
Harlem ministers, a Negro judge, the 
secretary of the Harlem YMCA and 
the Urban League went to bat for it. 
The Police Department lost. 

Although intended for Negro pa- 
trons primarily, the Savoy, as it grew 
into a showplace, attracted celebrities 
from Broadway, Hollywood, Paris. 
Winston Churchill paid a visit in 
1931 and was impressed. 

“We never encourage the down- 
town trade,” says Mr. Buchanan. 
“We're not partial to white people 
who come to gawk. They must sit 
down and behave themselves or out 
they go. 

“Besides we're not geared to make 
money out of them. They can’t spend 
more than the admission fee and the 
price of a couple of drinks. 

“Our business is the volume of 
dancers.” 

Although it had a liquor license, 
the Savoy started only recently to 
serve drinks. ‘That was to control the 
drinking,” according to its manager. 
“A guy who brings a bottle figures 
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he’s got to finish it.’” Soda pop, he 
dogs, steaks and banana splits are the 
more popular items. 

The dance crazes have toned dows — 
in the last few years. Bebop has gon, ’ 
out of date; the frenzied acrobats of E 
the have just about disappeared, 
Today’s favorites are combinations of 
rhythms,—“‘a little rumba, a littl 
swing, real blues,” as the manage 
put it. 

All male patrons of the Savoy, 
Harlem landmark at 140th St. and | 
Lenox Ave., are required to wea f 
coats, even if the weather's sizzling 

The Savoy has 110 employees. Mr. 
Buchanan sees that all of them ge 
free memberships in the Harlem 
YMCA and YWCA. 

A nondrinker and the kind of i 
smoker who leaves three-fourths of 
his cigaret in the ash tray, he’s pretty 
much tied down by ballroom’s 8:30 
p.m. to 3:30 a.m. round-the-year 
schedule. 

“I’m a moving picture man my: 
self,’ Mr. Buchanan confesses. “I can 
dream in a movie; and live the life 
that’s going on. But I always get back 
to the ballroom by 11.” 

Operator of Harlem's other larg: 
ballroom, the Renaissance Casino, is 
balding, genial Robert L. Douglas, 
dean of professional Negro basket: 
ball and walking encyclopedia of the 
sport. 

It was he who in 1922 organized 
the Renaissance Big Five, famous 
throughout the sports world as the 
New York Renns. Two years ago the 
manager of the greatest Negro bas 
ketball team in history licensed the 
name to a Chicago sports promote. 
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His eyes glisten today as he re- 
counts the list of his basketball greats 
—Clarence (Fat) Jenkins, Eiyre 
Saitch, Hilton (Scrummy) Slocum 
and Tarzan Cooper—and recalls the 
» highpoint of his basketball experi- 
ence on Feb. 16, 1936, in Kansas City 
; when the Renns froze the ball. 

“The Celts couldn't get it back for 
six consecutive minutes,” Mr. Doug- 
assays. history.” 

- When he moved to Harlem 46 
years ago, Seventh Ave. was a soft- 
dirt speedway where trotting horses 
ced from 110th St. to the Polo 

Grounds, 

- He himself ran in the Saturday 
afternoon marathons from Fordham 
College to City Hall, in a running 
field of 1500 that had the right-of- 
' wa. “The Finnish runners used to 
come for the marathons,” he said 
nostalgically. ‘It was a 22-and-a-half 
mile track. We had lots of fun in 
those days.”” 

Copies of Bennett Cerf’s Try and 
Stop Me and Louis Untermeyer’s A 
Treasury of Laughter lay on the desk 
in his Casino office at 150 W. 138th 
St. Its walls were plastered with 
photos of his basketball stars. 

“Hello, old boy,” remarked Mr. 
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Douglas, stroking Rennie, an aging 
tiger cat curled beside the books on 
his desk. Although still a first-rate 
dog fighter, Rennie is losing weight 
despite a diet of liver, fish and 
chicken, he explained. 

Mr. Douglas told of his first job in 
the United States, after he arrived in 
1902 from St. Kitts, Christopher, 
British West Indies. He got $3-a- 
weck as doorboy at 100 W. 88th St. 
For 23 years he worked for the Mu- 
sical Courier before turning sports 
promoter. 

He leases the ballroom for wres- 
tling matches and for dance parties 
staged by Harlem’s leading social 
clubs, such as the Gothamites, United 
Twelve, the All Blue Club and the 
Klique Klub, 

For some reason, teen-agers have 
fallen off sharply as dance patrons. 
“Must be the television,” he said. 

Because the Casino stands within 
200 feet (the legal limit) of the Rev. 
A. Clayton Powell's Abyssinian Bap- 
tist Church, the Renaissance may not 
operate a bar. 

“We missed,” Mr. Douglas com- 
mented, “‘by 10 feet.” 


Copyright, New York World-Teleyram 
(February 10, 19351) 
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the mailbag 


Magazine Gets Around 


I know this doesn’t mean a thing to 
you but I beg a little of your precious 
time to inform you how much we like 
your Digest. There are only four of us 
in St. Hycinthe Military Hospital that are 
Negroes (three patients and one doctor). 
I get your magazine every month and by 
the time it gets to the third colored pa- 
tient, it has been read by half the hos- 
pital. 

But that is not what I wish to say. 
What I wish to tell you is that I get so 
much enjoyment out of ‘‘Belle’s Lettres” 
that I wish to know if the writer has writ- 
ten any books or if there is any other pub- 
lication also that shows what she (or he) 
looks like. 

Richard Martineau 
St. Hycinthe, Quebec 


Don’t Hide The Cover 


I wish to express my appreciation to you 
for Necro Dicesr. It is the best maga- 
zine on current Negro thoughts and ac- 
tions I have been privileged to use. Truly 
there are times I’m extremely ashamed of 
the embarrassing, thoughtless and degrad- 
ing happenings I must read. With such 
literature at hand, I indeed shall do all 
possible to change the old thoughts and 
prejudices of people and help to introduce 
your actual abilities to them. 

Indeed there is a tremendous lesson in 
patience alone to be learned from the Ne- 
gro. How many white folk would have 
been as long suffering and as sweet and 
enduring? Few, I’m sure. 

I have only one suggestion to make con- 
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cerning your publication. Isn't it at 4 
possible to mail the magazine withoy 
covering it so completely? I would like 1 
have postal employees see what is unde 
that complete covering! What better m. 
dium of advertising could be found? Ty, 
I live in a neighborhood where the Negr 
is hardly known and much less seen. 

Mrs. Wilson T. Beama 
Dixon, Ill. 


Likes Belle’s Lettres 


Not in any monthly publication in th 
journalistic field that I am acquainted 
with, do I expect to find therein ever 
article of interest to me. 

I have found that Necro Dicesr i. 
ways has an appreciable number of mox 
interesting articles that I enjoy fully. On: 
especially do I look forward to with high 
and favorable expectation. It is from th 
pen of one of my favorite writers, Eu 
Bell Thompson. 

How delightful it is to travel via (the 
pen road) with that American Daughts 
She always seems to see what she sees and 
hear what she hears when she is trave: 
ing hither and yon. And in her origin: 
and unique style, the picture and stoy 
are clearly and cleverly presented to the 
reader. Her well gauged portion of hu: 
mor gives essence to her epistles and 
makes reading them a pleasure indeed. 

I want to take this honored privileg 
to thank Miss Thompson for her very i0- 
teresting and refreshing letter from Bos 
ton in the March issue of NEGRO Dice 
captioned, “Visiting the Monitor.” 

Rueben S. Taggét 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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COMING IN AUGUST 


RIDING THE COLOR LINE By Archibald J. Carey 


There are certain ways people respond and certain things they say 
when one acts like a minister or looks like a Negro. Chicago's dynamic 
Archibald Carey: neither.acts like a.minister nor looks like a Negro, but 
he is both. He is also a practicing attorney and an influential member 
of the Chicago City Council. In this article Rev. Carey tells of his daily 
experiences in riding the color line while on duty in the courts, the 
pulpit, the city council and on the road. You won't want to miss this 
amusing account by the red-headed son of a noted bishop. 


LL NEVER FEAR LEPROSY By Arthur Payton 


A minister who worked for the British Empire Leprosy Relief Asso- 
ciation in a Nigerian Leprosy Settlement, finds that fear of the dread 
disease which has struck terror into the hearts of men for centuries, is 
only a barbaric hangover more dangerous than the disease itself. This 
highly informative article tells some vital and basic truths about leprosy 
which every one should know, including symptoms and cures which are 
the same here in America as they are in Africa. 


HOW JO BAKER GOT STARTED By Noble Sissle 


The inside story of Josephine Baker's rise to fame is told here by 
the great composer Noble Sissle, who was among those who guided 
and counseled the St. Louis girl when she first entered show business. 
Mr. Sissle tells how Jo tried to sign up with his Shaffle Along cast 
when she was only 15, and how she later became the highest paid 
chorine in the business. This heart-warming story of Jo Baker, for 20 
years the toast of Europe and now the rage in America, is must reading 
for the millions who knew her when and those who are seeing her 
for the first time. 


HOME By Kay Boyle 


This is a touching story of a Negro GI in the American shopping 
center of a German city, and a little German waif whom he befriended. 
Kay Boyle, noted short story writer, skillfully paints a word picture of 
how this soldier who had known only leaning shacks at home, “‘be- 
comes the provider, the protector at last, the dispenser of white-skinned 
charity,” in a country whose people are no longer able to distinguish 
good from bad. 
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CALLING ALL PIONEERS 


N NOVEMBER, NEGrRo Dicest will begin its tenth year of continuoy 
publication. It already has established a record in longevity among Negn 
commercial (not sponsored by an organization or agency) magazines, 

Dozens—no, hundreds—of periodicals of various kinds have blossomed 
and faded during the lifetime of this magazine, but like Ol’ Man River an 
the wheels of progress, NEGRO Dicesrt just keeps rolling off the presses, neve 
missing a month, never missing a timely story, a fascinating article, a nov 
feature, or a bit of humor to lighten the Negro’s day. 

We are justly proud of our magazine, and we know that you are also, fa 
the success of NeEGro DiGEst would not have been possible had it not bee 
for the support given us by our many reader friends, both old and new, j 
you we owe everything, to you we are grateful. 

Soooo! In November, in our anniversary issuc, we want to salute th 
pioneers of NeGro Dicest. And again, we must depend upon you for heb 

All of those kind souls who have swbscribed to NEGRO DIGEST continuonsl 
since November 19-42, please send us your name and address /mmediately. We 
want to know who you are and where you are and we also want to knov 
what you think about us, good or bad. 

If you are not a “true pioneer” in the subscription sense of the word, bu! 
have one in your family—know of one in your town or of your acquaintance- 
turn him or her in at once. What we have in mind, how we shall celebrat 
the great occasion, we aren't saying. Not now, anyway. The all-importat 
problem at this moment is to find them. 

Calling: Ail Pioneers of NEGRO DiceEsv. Report by mail at our office at ont 

That is all. 
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